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NoTHING in your hands! Nothing up your 


sleeves! But look... 

... out of your present income grows a wonder- 
ful future. There’s a home in the country, 
college for your children, travel and fua 
for the whole family, even a comfortable 
retirement income for yourself. 

And this ts no trick, no illusion. Jt really can 

happen! It is happening right now for millions 

of wise Americans who are buying U. S. 

Savings Bonds automatically on the Payroll 

Savings Plan. 

Here’s how the magic works. All you do is 
sign up for the Payroll Plan. Then regularly, 
automatically, part of everything you earn is 
used to purchase Savings Bonds. 

And magically, week after week, these auto- 
matic savings pile up the money you'll need to 
pay for the future you want! 

Don’t forget that every dollar you put into 
Savings Bonds is a “money-making dollar” — 


AUTOMATIC SAVING 1S SURE SAVING —U.S. SAVINGS BONOS 











that $75 Bond you buy today will be worth 
$100 in just 10 years. And these Bonds play a 
big part in’ helping keep our country finan- 
cially sound and strong, too. 

They’re always available at any bank or 
post office. But the surest way—the easiest 
way—to build financial security for your future 
is to buy them automatically on the Payroll 
Plan. 

If you're not on a payroll, and have a check- 
ing account, you can still enjoy the magic of 
automatic saving with the Bond-A-Month 
Plan. Ask about it at your bank. 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation 





with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service; 
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The Shape of Things 


THAT STRANGE SOUND EMANATING FROM 
the White House last Saturday was the President whis- 
tling in the dark. Callers reported Mr. Truman as “defi- 
nitely encouraged about the whole political situation” 
as a result of the Republican nomination of Thomas E, 
Dewey and Earl Warren. This is a little hard to square 
with two other opinions attributed to the President 
within the past few weeks. One was the designation of 
Dewey as the opponent he would find hardest to beat, a 
selection that was needless to make and fantastic to publi- 
cize. The other was the tribute he paid to Mr. Warren in 
the course of his recent visit to the Pacific Coast. Not 
only did he hail the Californian as an “excellent gov- 
ernor,” but he went far afield to suggest that Warren was 
“at heart a Democrat.” In view of these hapless com- 
ments, it is farcical for the President's supporters to put 
out stories now of how relieved Mr. Truman is that the Re- 
publicans did not choose Senator Vandenberg, who was, 

incidentally, fourth on his list of G. O. P. candidates in 

the order of formidableness. But one need not depend on 

the President's badly timed estimates to be certain that 

the work of the Philadelphia convention, described on 

page 6, was a severe jolt to such hopes as he still wist- 

fully entertained. The plain truth is that the Democratic 

Party will have to offer someone far stronger than Mr. 

Truman if it is to stand half a chance in November. And 

that someone had better come forth quickly and do a job 

f organizing. Senator Vandenberg proved conclusively 

at Philadelphia that a coy desire for a spontaneons draft 

is no match for a candidacy openly declared and vigor- 

usly promoted. * 


IN ITS HASTE TO LEAVE THE NATION'S 
business and get back to partisan politics, Congress 
nexcusably omitted to provide the loan necessary for 
tarting work on the new United Nations headquarters. 
Like a bad boy running from school before finishing 
lis lessons, Congress should be recalled to attend to 
his essential detail. If anyone regards this item as too 
iaimportant to justify an interruption of electioneering, 
here is another unfinished task of superlative domestic 
nterest—housing. The new Republican platform favors 
t housing program, and Senator Taft is one author of 
ue housing bill which died in the recent session of Con- 
ress. Housing is certain to be a hot issue in the cam- 


paign. If the Republicans mean what they say, they will 
come back to Washington and do something about it. If 
they do not do so under their own steam, President 
Truman could only gain by calling them into special 
session before the election to face the issue. They have 
had several years to discuss it; he could not properly be 
accused of rushing them. If they passed the bill, he could 
claim a large share of the credit. If they foozled it again 
before November, the voters would know where to place 


the blame. * 
IS AMERICA’S RESPONSIBILITY 


of the Eu 


a worldwide reputation for blandly 


WHAT 


the bitter plight 


FOR 


ropean Jews? Americans have 


overlooking thcir 
own faults while loudly condemning the faults of others. 
We justly assail the British and the Arabs for their part 


in frustrating the effort of the Jews to establist 


1a home 
in Palestine and to be admitted to it. We could do so 
with better grace if we had allowed those Jews who 
wanted a home in the United States to enter this country. 
ould 


admit 400,000 displaced persons to the United States, 


Now, after considering for two years a bill which v 


Congress has passed it with amendments so limiting the 
Jaw as to admit only 205,000, of which no more than 


6,000 can be Jews, while Nazis from the Baltic states are 


1 : Dp arb! ¢ a} att. n >} . 
allowed to come in. The Republican platiorm takes 
credit for ‘‘a haven for displaced persons provided.” The 

t I 
: > licadmw mart ¢ +1, har f 1 we ‘ 
arty, for its controllin art in this shameful proce- 
4 o i i 
dure, deserves repudiation by all who care for their coun- 


try’s integrity or for humanity. 
~ 


THE BERLIN CRISIS MAY LEAD TO AN ACTUAL 


clash between Russia and the Western occupation powers, 


or it may be the point of departure for a new effort to 
reach general agreement; matters have been allowed to 
go so far that a mere truce seems to be ruled out. To hold 
2,500,000 


a population of on the verge of starvation for 


, - + | 
ten days and then, after a respite of a week or so, to 


SAin is an UNpossibie strategy 


begin the same game over a 
for the long run. This time, the choice is more drastic, 
rapidly left behind. 


with the tactics of cold war being 
Hope lies in the fact that the Russians have usually shown 
themselves prepared to backtrack when the further ag- 
gravation of an issue threatened to cut off their last ave- 
nue of retreat. Absolute intransigence is almost as diffi- 
cult for the Western Allies. In order to resist the Rus- 


sians to the last ditch, the minimum requisite is unanim- 
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sibly this will be achieved under pressure from th; 
United States, which seems ready to back General Clay ; 
his announced determination to remain in Berlin by a 


the other occupying powers, P 
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means “short of war.” But Bidault is obviously relucta; 
and has hinted very clearly that France would weloon 
the renewal of four-power conversations on German 


And even Mr. Bevin, while skeptical of general talks, 


ready to discuss ways out of the impasse at Berlin. Bo 


realize that the Western position there has been serious); 
weakened by the establishment of a trizonal government 
headquarters at Frankfurt, and both would accept som: 
compromise to reach agreement with Moscow, Whether 
this attitude or General Clay’s will prevail depen 
largely on the Russians, An obstinate determination 
drive the Western Allies out of Berlin would reestablis) 
unanimity among partners whose differences today are 
quite perceptible. The Russians will persist in their pres- 
ent tactics only if they want a real showdown with the 


United States. 
States * 


EGYPT'S VIOLATION OF THE PALESTINE TRUCE 
was neither a misunderstanding nor an accident. It was 
deliberate, and so far it has been successful. The Unite 

Nations has withdrawn its observers, and if the Israeli tr; 
to take advantage of Count Bernadotte’s explicit permis 
sion to send a food convoy to their surrounded colonics 
in the Negev desert, they will do so at their own risk. 
Meanwhile, in Rhodes, the U. N. Mediator and his aides 
are discussing the “delicate situation,” while at Lake 
Success, Faris El Khouri, chairman of the Security Coun- 


to 


cil, who represents Syria, Egypt's partner in aggression, 
has ruled out a meeting of the council to consider the 


Egyptian violation. Particular point is given to the wh 
affair by a new memorandum submitted to the U. N. t 


a 


ls 


week by The Nation Associates, It presents, both in f.c- 


simile and translated form, certain documents rem 


from the files of the German Foreign Office which pro 


the intimate alliance existing during the war betw 
King Farouk of Egypt and the Nazi high comman 
well as between Farouk and the Mufti. The very | 
to bomb Tel Aviv, ruthlessly carried out by the Egyp 


air force before the truce intervened, was one submitte! 


to the Nazis by the Mufti in 1943 and abandoned 


that time only for lack of an adequate task force, Farouk 's 
intimacy with the Germans included espionage and 1 
plan, drawn up by Ambassador Ettel and transmitted b; 
the Mufti, to transport the King to German-controlle! 
territory in order to save him from an alleged British plot 
against his life, Throughout the negotiations, Farouk ex- 


pressed his full sympathy with German aims and |! 


> 


support of the Mufti and “all those who work with hin 


for the success and victory of the Axis.” Barring Hit! 


the alliance is still in operation; Farouk and the Mut*i 


are still acting in close collaboration. The facts revealed 
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wers. Po:Mfor the first time in our memorandum are not mere in- 
from thiteresting fragments of history, 
al C) on t 


our own State Department, have been able 


but a sharp commentary 
e Arab leaders who, with the help of Britain and 
lin by ; to carry on 
reluctanf Hitler's war against the Jews in open defiance of the 
These facts should be kept in mind by 


unt Bernadotte as he considers E gypt's violation « f the 





welcome United Nations. 
Germa: 
l talks. iM truce 
; , , 5 us + 
‘lin. Bo 


seri ail HOLLOW WITH FATIGUE BUT HIGH IN 


rale, the men and women at 164 Duane Street, in the 


veromentg mo! 

ept some carly hours of June 23, tenderly put to bed Volume 1, 
Whetherff Number 1 of the New York Star (formerly PM). The 
depends first edition had forty-eight pages and $25,000 worth of 
wating yg advertising, including an ad for a doll on sale at Macy’s. 


7 


establism This may signify the first crack in the solid icy wall that 


oday arsgg ad met PM when it went to the major department stores. 
eir pres. One of the most cheerful omens for the new paper is 


with the that there is money in the bank and more promised to 


a. 


Publisher Bartley Crum and Editor Joseph Barnes. They 
are not saying whose money it is until 


ters are settled.” 


“certain legal mat- 

A chief objective of the new owners is 

to be obligated to no faction while maintaining a broadly 

Inite {ff liberal position. To this end, the Star announced in its 
i try first issue that it intended to respect the convention, de- 

yermis-§ liberately defied by 

In addition, editorials will be unsigned 


“that news can be separated 
colonics ff from opinion.” 


vn and speak for the paper as an entity. Another of the 
is aides Star's objectives is an audience of approximately 250,000 
it Lake ff reaaers, double the present circulation. It has redesigned 


+ Coun: fits front page to include the day’s half- dozen top stories 
ression, (| tather than one or two news-feature headlines. It has also 
taken on some top-notch new talent and the syndicated 


ler S 

, whole ff cartoons of Edmund Duffy and Bill Mauldin. There have 
N.. this ff been no editorial firings to date, although some of the staff 
in fxc- J —most notably, former Editor John P. Lewis—have 
move! ff chosen to resign, and a few other old hands may find it 
ip difficult to adjust to a reduction in prerogatives. But the 
- tone of the office is generally one of excitement and high 
nd, as Mf hope. “We have had the problem,” said Jay Odell, the 
7 ) @ Acting Managing Editor, last week, “of having to work 
' : Min three tenses at once.” Having weathered the transition 
mitt from past to present, the Star now looks eagerly to the 
ed future. We wish it all success. 

rouk’s " 

and 2 


ed by BTWENTY-FOUR INTER-RACIAL COLLEGE 
rolled ff groups met recently at Roosevelt College in Chicago to 


ae 
hn plot Miform a unique national college fraternity, Beta Sigma 





ik ex- # Tau. The new fraternity elects members without regard 
d hs Mito race, religion, or national origin, outlaws the “black- 
2 hin @ ball,” and frowns upon hazing, secrecy, of excessive ini- 
lit! tiation fees and dues. It now has active chapters at the 
Mutt University of California, Ohio State University, the Uni- 
ealed versity of Buffalo, the University of Indiana, and Ohio 








3 


Wesleyan U To offset 
the stultifying influence of the alumni 
~Beta Sign 


tion provides that each college ch. apter shall have three 


niversity, in ad diti in to Roosevelt. 


even alumni who 


were liberal when young Tau's constitu- 


voting members at the annual convention, each alumni 


chapter only two. Eleven of the groups attending the 


Chicago meeting withdrew to form an organization of 
because they 


their own—the American Commons Club 


dislike the use of a Greck-letter name. The appearance 


of these two national non-discriminatory organizations 


is at least a sign that American student opinion has be- 


gun to attain 


The Republican Platform 


HE platform of a major political party in the United 


anew maturity. 


States is not a serious pledge to the citizen. Nobody 


voting for the candidates who “‘stand on”’ it can have the 


slightest assurance that its promises will be fulfilled, or 
even that its words will be interpreted to mean what they 
seem to him to mean when he reads them. The party 
itself is not a disciplined and efficient unit which can be 
mobilized to execute a coherent program. It is an un 
easy coalition held together mainly by the effort to win 
ofhice, jobs, and power, but it is scarcely of one mind 
about anything else. The platform-maker is expected to 
ll cover all the factions, 


that a ma- 


produce a circus tent which wi 
and to embellish it with enough ballyhoo so 
jority of the voters will be attracted inside. 
Nevertheless, platforms have a significance all their 
own. They play a ceremonial role in the strange rites by 
which we nominate candidates and choose our rulers and 
could no more be omitted than the awful oratory, the 
which follow 


“demonstrations” nomunating 


synthetic 

speeches the ficti yr +} - on 1j raanal Ialeaartee ke _ 
4 : ction iat individual GOL LACES make U} 

their minds which nominee would be the greatest states- 


man and cast their ballots accordingly. A platform is a 
the nation, 
Candidate 


pla itforms persist S 


ritualistic obeisance to the civic conscience of 


an intangible but at times a very real force. 


make some use of them to get elected; 

for awhile as documents by which the governing ere 

. Like any ceremony, they have 
} ntal condi- 


a symbolic content , and may indicate the me 


may be called to account 


tion of those fre sponsidie for them. 


The new Republican pl atform is in this sense t 
of a guilty conscience. Fresh from the sins of a sc 


the 


party pf claims 


CY) 


igress, 


phrenic and blundering 


9 


} ] . } } } } nC al > | evr 
how well it did and how wicked are the opposing party 


‘ nt ' } - hy + } 
and the President. And it boasts, by implication, how 
- } re ® ¢ nt tn 5 La< oe Lea ft 1 
much better it is going to behave in the future than it 
< 
1 a s ~ in ' } 
has in the past. Yet the vagueness o wording and the 
+ LK + . la 
hesitancies betray the < of much single-mindedness 
i 
4 e | e 1 
r + n ° ‘ - ; Ss 
on the part of the fr s. A few examples of the tr 
i 
1ent given to important issues will make this clear. 
} 
af t 





‘4 
*? 
the internationalist ] rs prevented Congress from re- 
neging on its comn t to European recovery by 
1g insufficient funds. The platform declaration for 
} 1 inserts y cla 5 dil within the 
of our own mm rar ind bi sINCSS-LIKC 
il i cm imu ir > wo 1 ¢ ld } I every- 
body from Senator Vandenberg to Representative Taber 
‘ 
Ihe final versios ; promise of the first draft 
} 
‘ { , + ~“\r she Tete 
to “implement 1 appropriations commitment 
fl! le by leg > ive nt 
page ai 
Congress had almost cut the heart out of the reciprocal- 
trade-agreement program by extending it for only one 
‘ 1 
year instead of three and increas gz tie e of the bi- 
- oe ° - ~ ] ? e 
partisan Tariff Commission at the expense of executive 
discretion. The platform promises support of reciprocal 
I 4 ia s 


trade, “at all times safeguarding our own industry and 


agriculture.” Anything from tariff reduction 
tionism could march under that banner. 

With zest, the platfonm leaps at the opening offered it 
by the Democratic Administration to write a strong and 
ringing plank on Israel; the Republican Congress had not 
been required to legislate on this subject, though it did 
close America’s doors to all but 6,000 displaced Jews. 

On inflation, the Republicans are extremely vulner- 
able. They contributed largely to the ending of price con- 
trol and weakened the one substantial counter-inflationary 
force—a budget surplus—by forcing through tax reduc- 
tion. They refused to adopt any new anti-inflation meas- 
ures proposed by the President. Now they accuse the 
Democrats of causing inflation—and the Democrats are 
not wholly guiltless. In one passage, the platform takes 
credit for tax reduction; in another, it takes credit for the 
surplus which tax reduction will reduce. In still others, it 
promises to reduce taxes some more and abandon to the 
states important sources of revenue. It declares for cut- 
ting the cost of government in the passage on inflation, 
and in other passages promises various increases in gov- 
ernmental expenditure. Everyone knows how that con- 
flict will end. And waving a ludicrously obvious red 
herring, it closes the inflation section with a pledge to 
“root out communism.” 

Labor's special interest is in repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
act, which the Republican Congress passed. The plat- 
form does not mention it by name but faces both ways 
by patting the party on the back for “a sensible reform 
of the labor law” while pledging “continuing study to 
improve labor-management relations.” Mr. Taft could 
have run on this declaration; so could a candidate who 
wants to amend the law out of existence. 

Congress for the second year in succession failed to 
enact the housing bill sponsored by the Republican leader 
of the Senate, even after the House had cut out of it 
slum clearance and federal aid for low-rent housing. 
The platform plumps boldly for “federal aid to the 


I 
states for local slum and low-rental housing 


1 


ciearance 
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programs,’ but “only where there is a need that cannot 
be met either by private enterprise or by the states and 
localities.” The real-estate lobby says there is no such 
whose judgment will prevail? 


need. The question is: 


Many other noble causes are supported, such as de- 
water power, reclamation activities, con- 
servation of natural resources. But the platform promises 


velopment of 
} 


to return the tidelands oil to the states, and offers “ful! 
in water uses— 


protection” of “the rights of the states” 
a euphemism for turning over such resources to private 
interests. 

The voters had better forget the platform if they want 
to exercise any real influence on governmental action, 
They had better concentrate on the records of the candi- 


dates and the forces behind them. And they had be 


1 


pay particular attention to the candidates for Congress, 


“The Nation’ Banned 


BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 

HE report that The Nation had been banned from 

the New York public schools on account of Paul 
Blanshard’s articles on the Roman Catholic church came 
first in the form of a rumor—to us almost incredible. We 
found it hard to believe that the Board of Superintend- 
ents had taken such a step under any circumstances 
harder, that it had acted in secret so that we, and the 
public, found out about it only through a friendly tip-otf 
Perhaps the similar action of the Newark schools last 
January should have forewarned us that such things cou!d 
happen here; but Newark’s educational authorities ar: 
overwhelmingly Catholic and the domination of 
schools by the church is notorious. New York is, after a! 
a city where civil rights and a lively clash of opinion ar 
old habits. No church or political organization has been 
able to put the public schools in its tucker bag for long 
too many competing civic groups assert their interest i 
public education. Although a few books have been re- 
jected by the school libraries, nothing so drastic as t 
banning of a responsible journal of general circulation 
had previously been attempted. 

For these reasons, we doubted the rumor when we first 
heard it, but inquiry quickly showed that it was true 
Without previous notice or subsequent announcement 
the Board of Superintendents on June 8 had dropped T/ 
Nation from the list of publications to be subscribed * 
for school libraries and classroom use. If the fact had 19: 
leaked, the list would have been accepted without dis: 
cussion and the omission gone unnoticed. 





The next day, it was admitted by Dr. William Janse 
Superintendent of Schools, and by Maximilian Moss, 
ing chairman of the Board of Education. On June 
the New York Times carried confirmation of the story 
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July 


and statements by both officials: Dr. Jansen approved the 
action of the Superintendents; Mr. Moss deplored it. At 
a meeting the same afternoon, the Board of Education 
acted upon the new list of publications along with dezens 
of other more or less routine items. I give this chron- 
ology not so much to show how quick and automatic is 
the process by which a major act of censorship can be 
carried through as to emphasize a much more encourag- 





ing fact: at least half a dozen important civic organiza- 
the ban either the night before the 
meeting of the Board of Education or on the day itself, 
sent representatives to the meeting with prepared state- 
ments backing uj 


tions, hearing about 


> our protest and calling for a public 
Their state- 
ments were animated by an urgent sense of the threat to 


I 
hearing before the decision was approved. 


all free expression implied in the action of the Superin- 
tendents. Although Acting Chairman Moss argued that 


protests should be lodge 


o 


d with the Board of Superintend- 
ents rather than the Board of Educ: tion, he allowed The 
Nation and its backers full opportunity to state their 
objections. For this he deserves great credit, as he does 
for his own outspoken disagreement with the decision to 


drop this journal. His attitude was in striking contrast 
) the vituperative statement of his colle ague, George A. 
Timone, whose attack on The Nation carried a clear eeho 


of the old tirades of the Christian Front, with which he 
loyally cooperated. 

That the Board of Ed 
senting vote, indorsed the expurgated list is deplorable. 
The Nation will be shut 
out of the public schools as of July 1, but I dare predict 
that when they reopen on September 13, 
Its banning will not be tolerated by the liberal 
and free-minded citizens of New York. 

In its report of the Board of Educ: 
Thursday, the Herald Tribune named a few of the peri- 
odicals that remain on the approved list. Among them are 


lucation in the end, without dis- 
But it does not close the case. 


it will be back 
again. 


tion mecting last 
the American Hairdresser, the Barbers’ Journ i) the Jew- 


ish Bakers’ Voice, and several others whose appeal would 
seem a bit limited. But the names are significant as well 


as amusing; if the spirit that forced The Nation out is 
allowed to control the Board's policy, journals such as 
these will serve as an apt symbol of the new attitude to- 


ward freedom of information in the school. At aaa on 
are non-controversial; at least they can be trusted to avoid 
dangerous thoughts or facts unpalatable to special groups. 
The Nation was excluded from Hitler's Reich, but I pre- 
sume subscribers to the American Hairdresser got their 
copies regularly. By banning The Nation, the authorities 
have set their foot on a road whose destination is plainly 
marked. In education, as in questions of civil rights, New 
York has set a standard for the countr} . There is no 
question whatever that arbitrary censorship such as this, 
if it is not reversed, will be promptly imitated in other 


cities, for intolerance is as contagious as decency. 





5 


VEN now, the spread of thought-control has been 

reported with concern by teachers and parents groups, 
by librarians, and by labor and civil-liberties organiza- 
tions. The idea that students in the schools should be insu- 
lated from criticism of the attitudes and doctrines of the 
Roman Catholic church while being freely exposed to 


attacks on every sort of radical political philosophy is 


Only one aspect of the problem. The growing power of 
the church in America makes it a most important one— 
as Mr. Blanshard’s articles have amply proved. But the 
church is a single pressure group. The greater danger was 
revealed, quite unconsciously I am sure, by Superintend- 
ent of Schools Jansen in answer to a question aimed at 
Paul Blanshard. Citing 
objections by the Catholic hierarchy to a recent article 
, Mr. Blanshard asked whether 
the board was going to ban that magazine 
schools. Dr. Jansen didn’t know, a on 
school lib 
the issue “is offensive to any group, then it will be 


banned.” 


the Board of Superintendents by 


on the Reformation in Life 
fram the 
W hethe r the 


raries subscribed to Li ut if they did, and if 


, 


This astonishing statement goes to the heart of the 
g 


business. Censorship in a dictatorship is a fairly simple 


affair; the state merely 


ry : wthiy 
deletes or suppresses anything 


that runs counter to the ruling ideology. In a democracy, 


censorship is more complex but no less intolerable since 


it is exercised by government agencies ia the dictate 
of groups strong enough to wield political power—the 


+4 


ation of 


Roman Catholic church, the National Associ 


Manufacturers, the power interests. “Any 


f group” is a 





A Common F. ight 


Protests against the banning of The Nation were 
presented at the meeting of the Board of Education on 
June 24 by the following persons 
Rose V. RUSSELL, Legislative R ve of the 


Teachers Unicn, Local 555, U. P. W.-C. I. O. 
Mrs. CHARLES Executive Secretary of the 
New York Teachers Guild, Local 2, A. F. of L. 
OutvE McKay, Director of Schoo! munity Rela- 
tions, United Parents Associations 
FREDERICK C. MCLAUGHLIN, Educatio: 
the Public Education 
Davip K. BE 


SHIPMAN, 


Director of 
Association. 


RNINGHAUSEN, Chairman of the Commit- 


tee on Intellectual Freedom, American Library Asso- 
ciation 
BERTRAM DIAMOND, member of the Commission on 


Law and Social Action, American Te 


Since June 24, many other organizations and indi- 
viduals, including the American Civil Liberties Union, 


have notified Te Nation of their desire to cooperate 
. 











hrase not to be taken quite literally, for we have yct to 

ur Of censorship based on the obi tions of Jews or 
Freethinkers, labor unions or the Communist Party. But 
if any of these segments of our society should acquire 


’ 


the will and enough influence to induce Dr. Jansen to ban 


America or the Sunday Visitor, we would protest just as 


uudly. To « 
tion by 


ntrol the distribution of ideas or informa- 
deferring to the 


sensibilities of organized groups 
religious or secular—is an outrage upon democracy. In 


the case of The Nation, we are dead sure it was the pres- 
ire of the Roman Ca 


the high-handed action of the Board of Super 


tholic church that brought about 


} 
itendents. 
1 


We bel 


r 
potent organized 
potent organizec 
force opposing freedom and progress in this country. 


But 


next time, the source of pressure may be a different one 


ieve the church is today the most 


The issue is freedom to think and learn and speak even at 


the risk of offending some special interest. 


The Nominee Nobody 





The 


om will appeal the decision of the Board of 
Board of Education. We have 


1 


Ip of various educational and Jabor 


NATION 
The Nat: 


Superintendents and the 


been assured of the he 


organizations and other citizens groups. We welcome this 


backing 


is a fight that must be won if the principles we teach our 


and bespeak the aid of all our readers. For this 








children in the schools are to make any sense. I cannot 
do better than to repeat here the excellent words with 
which Acting Chairman Moss concluded his statement t 
the | 
“If we tamper with these hard-fought American right; 


Board of Education, just before it ratified the ba: 
in the name of g 
Constitution. 
Superintendents to take any action which might abrid 

freedoms guaranteed by the Bill of Rights étedie at the 
same time demanding that our teachers and children hold 


ood citizenship, we make a sham of th: 
To me, it appears ironical for the Board of 


them sacred.” 


OUCS 


BY ROBERT BENDINER 


Philadel phia, June 26 

UT of 1,094 delegates to the Republican National 
Convention, 1,094 voted to nominate Thomas E. 

Dewey for President, 450 of them appearing to 

think it a reasonably good idea while the remaining 644 
ent along with emotions ranging from physical relief 
to sullen resignation. Re been 
hoodwinked and pressured before, of course, but as a 
rule they either didn’ t know or didn’t care a great deal. 


»public an del egates have 


These delegates did know and did care, 
and their resentment imparted some 
an otherwise desultory 


climate of a 


novel twists to 
affair, 
stokers’ hold. 


conducted in the 


for example, if not alto- 
gether hear delegates 
roundly boo the speaker who had the 
Governor Dewey as 
"especially since 


It was odd, 
unique, to 


honor of offering 
“the man who. . 
the speaker was a Senator of the state 
that played host to the convention and 
Mr. Dewey was all but certain to win. 
As for the gal had to be 

Marti in to “‘re- 


leries, 
warned by Chairman Joe 
frain making 
while the Senator performed that rite. 
It was odd, 
stration for the 


from unusual noises” 


too, to witness a demon- 
victor that 
ground its along by 
sheer determination, prolonged by a 


potent ial 





mechanical way 





band that simply refused to stop blaring even evil Mar- 
tin threatened to have it thrown out of the hall. It was 
novel for the opposition to persist, more imiay @ than 
s for Dewey 
out of a needed 548. And it was unprecedented for a con- 
greater ovation to a defeated candidate 
on the occasion of his withdrawal than it did tot 


ever, after the second ballot showed 515 vote 
vention to give a 
1e victor 
when it was all over. Theoretically the convention non 
In this case the candidate 
nominated and the convention ac: 
cepted. Why? 

In the first place Dewey was politi- 
cally, if not personally, the most obvi- 
ous and logical choice. In a party al- 
most as wide in its ideological spread 
as the Democrats, here was the perfect 
middle-of-the-roader. Now mild! 
aligned with the supporters of the Eu 
ropean Recovery Program, he had 
been a harsh critic of the Administri- 
tion’s foreign policy, and unlike Sen- 
ator Vandenberg, he had not taken oc- 
casion to go publicly to the mourners 
bench. As a governor he was well « 
of the Congressional rows that recent 
raged between the nee 
Taber cabal in the House and tl! 
Vandenberg leadership in tl 
One of the few men in public life 
venture no opinion on the Taft-Harticj 


nates and the candidate accepts. 


1e Senaie 
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jaw, he was still regarded as sound enough on such mat- 


+ 


s to rate the almost suffocating embraces of the Pennsyl- 


yania Association of Manufacturers. These were deliv- 


ered in the person of Senator Edward Martin on behalf 


of Uncle Joe Grundy, the state’s aged symbol of high- 
‘Dies Ow lett 


Republicanism, and G. now presi- 





dent of the association. 

One of the very few Republican cab drivers I en- 
countered in Philadelphia heaved a long sigh on the 
night of the nomination. ‘It could have been worse,” he 
said; “they might have picked Taft.’’ That was probably 
at the very moment Colonel McCormick was telling re- 
porters, “It might have been worse. It could have been 


Vandenberg.’ Thus years of compromise and strategic 
5 d I 5 


1 


silence paid off. 


7 ‘HE second major factor in the Dewey coup was the 
soundness of his 
tactical staff. The e ob 


mass of delegates ok the very 


arg and the effectiveness of his 
ectives were simple: to convince the 
start that a Dewey vic- 


tory was as inevitable as sin, wherefore they had better 


board the gravy train while there were still accommoda- 


1 


tions; and to swing over a few whole state delega- 
i § 


tions at strategic moments, presumably by the ancient 
h 


method of dangling some bait before the eyes of their 


cle 

To these noble ends the Dewey team performed with 
smoothness and precision. From the moment a delegate 
arrived he was given to understand which was the main 
sideshows. Over the 


tent of the circus and which the 


loudspeakers of the Bellevue-Stratford came a constant 


stream of official exhortati against undue crowding 
at the entrance to the Dewey headquarters. The warnings 
were also justified. Why 


wouldn't Dewey headquarters be jammed when prizes— 


were part of the game, but they 
from chewing gum and pocket combs to silk lingerie and 
dresses—were being doled out with the largess of 
radio quiz show? At one point the Dewey people even 
staged a fashion show, complete with eight bathing 
beauties. 

A bewildered foreign newspaperman asked a fellow- 
reporter, “How can I explain to France what this has to 
do with electing a President?’ It was a lesser aspect of 

the process, to be sure, but it 
ber of visitors to the Dewey show was mechanically 
checked and announced daily. 


the considerably less feverish 


had its purpose. The num- 


And it served to point up 
activity at rival head- 
juarters, where guests had to content themselves with 
free orange juice, by courtesy of Governor Warren, or 
with endless renditions of a version of ‘I’m Looking over 
a Four-Leaf Clover,’ in which it developed that Senator 
Taft was the aforesaid clover, not to mention “‘the one 
we adore.” 

The Stassen managers appeared to be saving up their 
circus talent for Convention Hal!, where it turned out 


“3 


om 








to be considerable, ranging from an Indian chief in full 


< 


regalia to a shapely girl in sailor pants who did a nautical 


rumba on the rostrum. 


EHIND this 


Dewey managers 


facade of vaudeville salesmanship the 


carried on a steady, unrelenting 


drive. Herbert Brownell, the master-mind of the cam- 
paign, held at least two press conferences a day at which 
he invariably beamed like a cat well stuffed with canaries, 
talked hz ipp! ily 
out feelers t 


+ 


——s of delegations that were putt 


in 


Ag 
ward the Dewey camp, and hinted at sen- 
sations to come. Sometimes these essays at psychological 
warfare petered out, as in the case of Governor Green 
of Illinois, who was widely reported to be on the point 
of abandoning Colonel McCormick for Dewey and a shot 
at the vice-presidency. But by and large it was extremely 
effective. First Senator Martin double-crossed his own 
delegation, which had been committed to plump for 
should decide otherwise. The 


and place Dewey in 


Martin himself until it 


7 2) 


senat or S decision to withdraw 
7 - | 
nomination was made without c 


headed by the fiery Governor Duff and raise 


neaded 


nsulting the delegation, 


-~ 4 
+ 


that gave the convention its first real signs of life 

The fury with which the Martin announcement was 
ps was probably out of propor- 
as | ably out of prot 
tion and in any case unwise. It lent credence to the Dewe 


received in the rival cam 


propaganda that a bull’s-eye had been scored, when in 
fact Martin had been pro-Dewey all the time and was sure 
to throw his votes that way ultimately. The immediate 
consequence of the Martin-Grundy move, whi 
half the Pennsylvania delegation on the 


a ae go = 
ick switches by Charles 


ised more than 
first ballot, was a series of qu 
Halleck of Indiana, Senator Saltonstall of Massachusetts 
and Governor Driscoll of New Jersey. The bandwagon 
was rolling. Inevitably there was talk that Martin would 


be rewarded with the post of Secretary of National De- 
fense, just as Halleck was immediately put in line for 


the vice- presid dency. 
W hile Dewey's tactics were scaring in the votes, his 


pponents were providing the third and most important 


' 7 hic ' o~) + 
ingredient for his triumph, to wit, 


¢ g 
a determined and un- 
deviating refusal to pool their combined strength in 
e of their number. Stassen, Taft, Warren, and 


1 


Vander berg, with their pris cipal supporters, had in com- 


favor of on 


mon a rousing and enthusiastic hostility toward Tom 
Dewey. Nobody 
press conferences in this city's sagging hotels could 
be under any illusion on that score oe n may 
talk now about his “‘old fric Tom Dewey.’ and grow 
a bit maudlin about how willing everybody was “‘to ad- 


Lh nana th hancin e —— - 
who made the exhausting rounds of 


just their differences out in the open.” But back in the 
Hotel Warwick it all sounded different. He was hotly 
indignant then about bcammepenige activities 
his delegates to “smoke out the 


ers.” Harold Stassen was if said 


and urged 
als and d dub i le-deal- 


ng more outspoken as 





he rned that Dewey's “tactics would preju lice the 
chan of party victory in November” and berated the 
, , . P , we ’ ! 
New Yorker for spreading ‘false rumors” concerning the 
ee al enninl wavering delegations. Senator Taft and 
actions Of various wavering deiegations. Senator laft an 


Governor Sigler, speaking unofficially for Vandenberg, 


were only a little less vehement. 


But this combination of 


’ , 
only one of (wo common characteris 


resentment and dislike was 
ics of the anti-Dewey 
candidates. The other was the individual ambition of 
each to gain the nomination for himself, and since this 
was the stronger emotion of the two, it effectively can- 
celed out the other, making a true coalition impossible. 
Vandenberg was the one exception on this score, but 
though he would have made a strong coalition candidate 
himself, he had little strength to deliver to anyone else 
His own Michigan delegation was ready from the first to 
go over to Dewey if it couldn't have the Senator, and his 
organization was the most amateurish, haphazard, and 
half-hearted at the convention. Stassen, for all his flirta- 
tion with Colone! McCormick, could not quite bring him- 
self to yield to Taft, and if he had, it is more than doubi- 
ful that he could have carried much of his backing with 
him. Without Taft, moreover, a Stassen-Vandenberg 
combination would not have sufficed to overtake Dewey. 
And the crucial fact is that, however little he relished 
the prospect of a Dewey victory, Taft had from the be- 
ginning taken the position, “It will be Tom or me.” 
Even after the second ballot cn Thursday the fight 
had not gone out of the anti-Dewey forces, and the con- 
tested recess was marked by feverish activity. Two hours 
before the convention was scheduled to meet again War- 
ren put the question bluntly to the Stassen and Taft forces. 


—| 
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The NATION 


If they intended ultimately to swing his way, he would 
hold his delegates in line; otherwise he was ready to 
give Dewey enough votes to go over the top. That was 
all the Taft people needed to hear. At every contested 
convention there comes a moment when plotting stops 
and a panicky rush to the winner sets in. This was the 
moment. 

When the delegates reassembled, Stassen himself and 


spokesmen for each of the other faded candidates went 


i 
to the rostrum in turn, bent their respective necks to the 
yoke, and paid cold tribute to the victor. Several of them, 
particularly Senator Knowland, speaking for Warren, and 
Governor Sigler, for Vandenberg, made a point of ex- 
pressing “confidence in the procedure of this conven- 
tion.” And Dewey himself, familiar with reports that he 
had promised some Cabinet posts several times over, 
assured the convention that he was “unfettered by 
single obligation.’’ As far as Charlie Halleck was con- 
cerned, the Governor was a bit too “unfettered” when 
he passed over the Indiana Congressman for the vi 
presidency in favor of Governor Warren. But a Dewey- 
Haileck ticket would have been too crude, too overt 1 
sign that Dewey had aligned himself with the most re- 
actionary sector of the party. It might even have revived 
the prospect of Eisenhower as the Democratic nomine 
Yet Dewey’s indebtedness to Messrs. Grundy, Owlett, 
and Martin is too palpable to evade. The Pennsylvan.a 
Association of Manufacturers will not let him forget it, 
however subtly he may choose to pay off. As a first insta!- 
ment the surprise appointment of Representative Scott 
of Pennsylvania to the party’s national chairmanship was 
not so subtle at that. 




























































































UNCLE THOMAS'S CABIN 
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Philadel phta, June 23 
HE fervid oratory at th public an National Con- 


vention calling for a business administra- 





tion’’ was delivered in which gave it a 





setting 
has been 


five years, 


low ring. For which con- 


trolled by a Republican machine for sixty- is at 


E : ‘ f 
of a rip-roaring financial scandal. 


present in the throes g 
Nine different 
May 22 William C. 


ion in the 


< 


investigations have been started. 
of the Amusement Tax 
W. Frank 


Foss, head 


Marshall, Re- 


yous ten + 
Divis rtment 


oan 
aCpa 





eiver of Ta: himself, leaving a note headed 
“How the shortage in the amuse. tax office was divided.” 


loyees and one man on the out- 
n accused, William H. Schaeffer 
m Block, the 
Another man 


He named six other « 
One of 


lied of a heart at 


mp] 
np! 
ie me 
ack two day s later. Bertra 


has ‘daiaed getting $3,000. 
Raphael I. Monks, 


charged with t: 


police say, 
< ied in 19 {4, 
$10,000 bail. 


tic 
te 


the outsider, is under 


$25,000. County 1n- 


ee 
iking 
; 


rs are now digging into the facts. They estimate 
that almost 
primal 


had his 650 


$2,000,000 was stolen in eight years. 


who is in the bonding business on the side, 


-s bonded and has collected a 


—_— ‘Xt 
employee 


per cent commission from the com pa iny. In conse- 
quence, the state is investigating all city bonding 


practices. 

The Committee of Fifteen, which 
City Council last Novemb 
mies in the city government or 

creating new sources of revenue, 


to collect $8,000,00 


was named by the 


ran 


er to discover possible econo- 


to recommend legislation 


has estimated that Mar- 


shall’s office has failed 0 in city wage 


taxes in the past six years: a spot check by the committee 


i 


of two city office buildings showed that 35 per cent of 
the tenants had never paid the wage tax. Marshall, de- 


spite demands from all sides that he resign, 


} ae 
And as an 


has refused 


to do so. elected county official he can’t be 
fired. 
Charles H. Grakelow. director of the 


Supplies and Purchases, was fi 
Mayor, Barney Samuel, after t 


Department of 
red by the Republican 

Committee of Fif 
discovered shocking waste, inefficiency, : 
his department. Michael inspector in 
the department, has {1 counts in 71 


true bills charg $15,000 in two years 


from a revolv ng fund that seems to have evaporated. 
The Committee of Fifteen has discovered that goods 
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Corrupt and Duiscontented 


BY IRVING K. FAGAN 


bought for th 


11Si¢ 


e city from the War Assets Administration 


have vanished, Grakelow has not filed a report with the 


Mayor in eight years. The United States Department of 
Justice 1s investigating. 
Fire Marshal 


being investigated by Director of 


The office of | George J. Gallagher 1s. 
Pubic 


Malone, as the result of a flood of charges that 


Natetyv 
Sarery 


have been taking fees from citizens 


ghet's Inspec tors 





to instal oil burners or g: 


c 


The entire police force has "athe Fees 


for permits 


process 8 inspectors, 35 captains, and 245 serg 





been shifted for the sake of “efficiency.” 
lowed charges of shake-downs and protection of vice and 
gambling. 

Council 


Under the pressure of public opinion the City 
of the books of 


has voted $100,000 for an outside audit 
ordered over 
Marshall. 


their scalps, 


various city departments. This audit was 
the strenuous objections of beth Grakelow and 


At 
fil 


Grakelow 


the height of the public demand for 


and Marshall engaged the brilliant inal 





illaam A. Grav, to defend their tnt 
Raymond MacNeille, 


mon Pleas, fora grand-jury investigation, and } 


lawyer, W 


rests. Gray 


asked Judge of the Court of Com- 


granted it. The grand jury has already indicted Viola. It 
is being aided by two deputies from the office of State 


Attorney General T. McKeen Chidsey and by the state 
police. 
Laurence H. Eldred; &S, 


deputy 


° - . 
Hromimmnent lawwer o¢ e@ er - 

a prominent lawyer, as a special 
s 





Sie ie ies a 7 
investigating the conduct in 


attor! icy ge neral is 


nn J. O Malle 


, 
disposition of t 
t 


f mer chiet moacictrate moar. 
former CiLIC%i PaALisitae Ai 


fom f 
OUice OI if 
tcniarly _ 
ticularly nis he cas 
Eldr ioe Iso is using state and not county nolice ae 
“areage aiso is u Ing Late and not county poice as 
- ft 


investiga 


f bee ‘HE cumulative revelations and 
the Republican moguls at 
mands by 


that heads must 


+ 
cOrs. 


each other, the 
the Imauirer (morning) and Bulletin 


the clamor of the ati- 





Phoat 


° ~ cap} he da > cl ' 
mat something de aone to ciean up 


brought in the State ir nt Legis ve Commission for 
} + "Th + 
still another 1 VESTILATC The commission contin ng 


the legislature, has the power 
ation that 
ladelphia 


to investigate Dut to recommend state 
Q 
the kind of rule that s kept Phi 


} wee se 

a sted ‘ 

I cofrupted rOr 
i 


mignt end 
é 


; 
content and more than half a century. 
merger of 


vy and county governments, and a new city 
§ 


What aroused citizens want is home rule, a 
charter 
ure by the ‘Band of 


iphia G. O. P. machine is known. 


—all hitherto blocked in the 


Brothers 


legisiat 


. yr 
“~ the roauade 
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just been convicted of election frauds). Dilworth’s 


special target was O'Malley, who had been chief magis- 
trate for a decade. After the election Governor James H. 


1 1! } ¢ 
Malley and named a new chief 


magists The Committee of Seventy, a civic watch-dog 
group, then went to Judge Joseph Sloane of Common 
Pleas and asked for an investigation of Dilworth’s 
charges against O'Malley. Judge Sloane told District 


Attorney John H. Maurer to investigate. When nothing 


seemed to be happening, the Committee of Seventy went 
back to Sloane, and he appealed to the Attorney General, 
The latter named Earl G. 


Pennsylvania Law 


Harrison, dean of the Univer- 
School, 
Harrison turned up enough to recor 
and the Attorney General then asked EI- 


sity of as a special deputy. 


amend a full-scale 
investigation, 
dredge to conduct it. 

Neille ordered the grand-jury probe 
Dilworth 


When Judge Mac 
of city fin objected because it was 


put in the hands of the same district attorney's office 
that had done nothing about —- Magistrate 
O'Malley, and demanded that the 
on to back up his charges, he was first declared by the 
grand jury to have failed. the 


jury foreman handed Judge MacNeille a letter signed by 


e tak Ke over. ( alled 
An hour later, however, 


every member of the panel asking the state to step in. 
And now, as I said, the State Joint Legislative Commis- 
headed by Senator Weldon B. Heyburn of Dela- 
has also stepped in. Republicans are inves- 


sion, 
ware County, 
tigating Republicans. 

The Committee of Fifteen, composed of five m 
of the City Council citizens, 
existence to try to find funds wi 


embers 


and ten other came into 


th which to raise the pay 
of policemen, firemen, and other city workers. The Re- 
publicans promised them the raise during last fall's cam- 
paign, but after the election a budget was adopted th 

increased salaries only for the mayor and saat 
funds 


after this was done, it was announced, all available 


were exhausted. The policemen and firemen raised such 
a how! that it seemed more money must be found. Much 
of the dirt mentioned above was uncovered in the search. 
The commit ond its work March 1, 
but at that time it seported that it had made but a bare 
beginning. Efforts to choke it off have failed. Too much 
has come to light, 
committee's life has now been extended to December 31. 
It has just asked the council for $50,000 with which 
really to dig into the mess. And the council is going to 


have to vote the money. 


ee was supposed to 


and the public is too aroused. The 
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Tbe 


' . 
resuit not only 


HIA'S plight is the 


aesienere 
long-continued, 


unchallenged one-party rule | 


government, 


i AAl 


its archaic form of ‘he city 


cover € ly the same area, but there is a city go 
v4 

tt and inty government. Th Gree at 

ic and a country government. ne county Oo offices are 

} 1 4 } . 7 } - 
iven for the drones, some of whom come aro 
ee T! ite hae nn conten! aver the ich 

( y on pay da ne City das NO CONTLO! OVE Ee Joos, 


working hours, or the pay scales of the county gove 


ment. 7 here is no budget bureau, no director of 

budget. The result is that budget-making is a farce. Po; 
lar demand for a city-county merger and the economies 
would bring from $5,000,000 to $20,00 


000 a year—came to a head in 1939, but a bill to author- 


timate + 
_ estimated at 


ize a referendum on the question was killed in committ 
The 


sessed valuations on which realty taxes are based, is 2 


Board of Revision of Taxes, which sets the 
county office. ( Philadel phia’s tax rate has been $1.70 Pp c 
$100 for thirteen years. The school tax has been $1.1 
per $100 for nine years, Expenses have soared, but ¢! 
good old wage tax takes care of that; so why raise t! 
realty tax? Of the nation’s big cities, seven have hig 
realty taxes and ten spend more per pupil than Phi 
delphia.) The School Board is appointed by the judg 
of the Court of Common Pleas and has taxing powe 
The Board of City Trusts, which administers $108,000,- 
000 in sixty-four trusts, is also appointed by the judges 
So is the Fairmount Park Commission, which has its owa 
police force. And with appointive power goes enormous 
patronage power. 

In 1939 the city debt was $535,000,000, with debt 
service taking fifty cents of every tax dollar. By pledging 
the income of the city-owned gas works for fourteen 
years the city got a loan of $41,000,000, which enabled 
it to meet its budget. To get new revenue, the wage ta 
was passed. This “temporary” measure, to last only un 
the city got on its feet, has produced $180,446, 32 
since 1940 and now accounts for 25 per cent of the city’s 
revenue. 

The borrowed money, gone in 
construction which has enriched Philadelphia's contractor 
politicians—a stadium used once a year for the arm 
navy built in a bottle-nc 
street two miles from the hotel district; an art muse: 
that is still unfinished; two subways never finished, 
used, and now boarded up. No money was left for 
needed city services; so the city lacks paving, a modera 
water system, an adequate sewage system, playground;, 


7 


over the years, has 


game; Convention Hall, 


hospitals, low-cost housing. 

What is wrong in Philadelphia? Richardson Dilwor 
puts it this way: “Practices which no political machi 
would dare to resort to if it had effective opposition have 
here gradually come into being. What is more, — ) 
created by these practices have now been with us so | 
that we have come to accept them as the natural way 
life undeg a municipal political machine.” 
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1 a long talk with Presi- 





MAY 28, 1 
it Roosevelt at I 


America 


det 
iward B. Hitch ock, 


he Christian Scte 


r. It was for me one of the most interesting 
neces of the v e post-Munich period. I had met 
osevelt in 1 when he was Assistant Se€retary 
Navy ; I arranged with him for the use of 

n ships to t g¢ home our Siberian soldiers. At 


educated and keen polli- 





n, extraordinarily well informed. He was quite well 
iainted with the Soviet Union, knew its principal 


ems, and underst it must be integrated into 
anid Vy, 
1 unconditionally. 


| politics immedia ely anc 
Hyde Park he recei 
} 
him Munich did 


Was very Crilica 


that 


nt 
Alle 


ved me cordi ially and said 
exist and I was still Preside 
f Daladier’s France and Chamber- 
their and un- 
rd Czechoslovakia. I saw at once 
yee 


asi 


s England, es pecially Op} portunistic 


ocratic attitude owa 
with full confidence. We 
that 


selves to be pro- 


I could speak oper 
ed first uit Munich, a 
had done well 

ked into war with Hitler 


nd he said emphatically 


abx 





in not allow ing ou 
n 1938. Western Europe did 
not want to go to our aid, and America could not have 
ne so. If the Soviet 


the affair 


Union had intervened alone, it was 


certain how uld have ended. Neither 





Western Europe nor Am was prepared for war, 


ther morally or materially, and sanders wide have been 


Sle to reach his ultimate goal more easily and quickly. 


Exactly the same view was expressed to me soon after- 
urd, when I returned to England, by the Labor Party 


aders Arthur Greenwood and Arthur Henderson, Jr. 


They believed the situation in 1938 was such that if a 
ur had broken out, the Soviet Union might have faced 


all Europe alone. 
Then we came to the n 


“Tell 


political situation in Europe and ho 


nost dramatic part of our talk. 


Roosevelt said, me sincerely how you regard the 
W you believe events 
! develop in future?” 





I replied, “We must expect war in Europe this year. 
I believe it will come any day after July 15. Hitler is pre 
The fourth instalment of this abridgment of the 
Memoirs of President Benes will take up the Soviet 
Union's pre-war policy, the t-Germian pact 
| and the events leading to the German ‘sion ¢ 
I Russia. It will appear next week 
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Ill. ROOSEVELT’S PRE-WAR VIEWS 
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4 do you think Hi 
? Po nd.” 
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The war with Poland will be ver rapid It will b 

2 Blitzkrieg in the true sens¢ of the word. The Germs 
will be in W arsaw in two V eel S nd ine wv hole P 
c ign will not last longer than six weeks 

The President expressed surprise. He wondered tha 
Was so pessimistic about Poland. I explained that Ik 
Hitler's preparations ind also the complete Iffespo 
bility and empty arrogance of the Polish dictatorship 
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On 1 él r oF Janu 2 ye 1938, Mr. § ner 
li t { » Under Secretary of State led 
4 mt B 1 tdor I’ , WH] 
the l ofa t and dential messace from 
Py ] ) } } f M» ( } ii} 1 ei 4 
t é t the deterioration rf nier 
, nal situation, and proposed to take the initiative 
l ge the representatives certain ments 
to Washir to discuss the underlying causes of 
pre ent a ve cee Mr. Ro ) evelt tas indeed YHN- 
, ne PTCai Ti bs in } d un domestic policie ) by deliber- 
stely involving the United States in the darkening 
Exro {]] the forces of isolationism would 
P , . ‘ , , 
have been aroused if any part of these interchanges 
had transpired. On the other hand no event could have 
been more likely to stave off, or even prevent, war 
i j @ ar) } the United States in the ci le of 
European hates and fears —WINSTON CHURCHILL'S 
j 
MEMOIRS 











the opinion that it would be a long and terrible war. 
Roosevelt made a number of comments, based partly on 
information from his own experts, partly on the con- 
versations he had had with Foreign Commissar Litvinov 
and other Soviet leaders. 

In the end we came to the most delicate question: 
What would the United States do? The President asked 
what I thought and I replied frankly: “I think the United 
States will be obliged to enter the war, too. Europe can- 
not win the war against Germany by itself. And if Amer- 
ica does not fight against Nazism, Nazism will fight 
against America. We must not forget that in Hitler and 
his companions we have real lunatics, devoid of sense or 
conscience. The disintegration of the Western democ- 
racies has already progressed so far that without Amer- 
ica’s help Western Europe cannot defend itself against 
Germany.” 

“How do you envisage this American aid?’’ Roosevelt 
asked. 

“Europe will certainly require great financial assistance 
from you. Then it will need your industry, deliveries of 
arms and munitions, food, and of course your fleet. With- 
out these it cannot survive. I cannot say whether it will 
also be necessary for you to send an army. I hope that 
you may never have to.” 

I told the President that as soon as war broke out I in- 
tended to organize our refugees and émigrés, and at the 


rOV- 
o 


proper moment to form an army and a provisional 
ernment and gepeat in a new form what we did under 
Masaryk's leadership during the First World War. Whea 
it came to the question of recognizing this revolutionary 
government, I added, I would turn to the President him- 
self for help. 

The President expressed the hope that our affairs 
would be carried out successfully and said in conclusion, 








The NATION 


“We have helped you once, and we will help you agais 
Keep in contact with me and inform me about hoy 


thinoes are pn or ino” 
un Ss are } rogressing. 





Our talk convinced me that Roosevelt understood < 
rectly the coming war crisis in Europe, that he was awar: 
of the task which would fall to the United States, 
that he grasped the problem of the Soviet Union. Fr 
what he told me of his conversations with Litvinoy | 
concluded that he was also conscious of the general soci: 
Crisis a new war would usher in and that he realized why 


th- 
tne 


Western democracies were so afraid to go to 
against Hitler in company with the Soviet Union 
the end I felt sure that he would help us as much 4; 
pr ‘sible, 

For me this was a decisive conversation. It contri! 

to all my subsequent ideas about the Second World Wa: 
I ended the discussion with these three concrete ques- 
tions: (1) Might I assume that the United States be- 
lieved in the possible resurrection of an independent 
Czechoslovakia and intended to accommodate its subse- 
quent policy to this belief? (2) With a new European 
war inevitable in the near future, would the United 
States still refuse to recognize the German occupation of 
our state and maintain its friendly policy toward Czecho- 
slovakia? (3) Could we expect eventual recognition of a 
Czechoslovak government in exile and support for the 
Czechoslovak liberation movement? 

The President immediately gave an affirmative reply to 
the first two questions. The answer to the third, he 
clared, would depend on circumstances and on the eve: 
of the actual war. He added, “We certainly will not 
less for you in this war than we did in the last.” 


N JULY 12, 1939, I left the United States, fear 

that I might not arrive in Europe before Hitler's 
attack on Poland. On September 3, a few hours af 
England and France had declared war, I sent telegra: 
to the prime ministers of Great Britain, the Brit 
dominions, France, and Poland, which simply said th: 
Czechoslovakia was in a state of war with Germany as 
March 15, 1939. 

On September 19, after my old friend R. Bruce Lock: 
hart had been assigned to me as a permanent liaison 
officer with the Foreign Office, I began political negoti:- 
tions with Lord Halifax, the British Foreign Minis 
I received a typically British welcome at the Forei 
Office. Lord Halifax had played an important role in | 
events which led to Munich and was certainly consci 
of what a terrible defeat the Munich policy had suffer 
Nevertheless, he had sufficient personal courage to ¢ 
clare to me: “We in England are well aware of the sha 
of responsibility we bear for the fate of your homeland 
and for your own personal fate.” I asked him to approve 
the creation, later on, of some Czechoslovak politic 
body as a provisional government. Lord Halifax agreed 
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actual decision to a later 


date. 
On October 6 I went to Paris. At that time Daladier 
1 reyected the creation of a Czechoslovak government 
and had set himself against my personal participation in 
the war in any form. When I requested an interview, he 
refused it. Daladier and Bonnet were maintaining a 
reserved, indeed negative, policy toward C zechoslovakia. 
In fact, I ascertained beyond a shadow of doubt that they 
were still actually following a Munich policy. Forced to 
go to the aid of Poland against their will—they had 
obviously hoped to treat Poland as they had us the year 
before—they were trying to avoid everything which 
might worsen France's future relations with Germany, 
ind especially with Italy and Hungary. To this end they 
were prepared to sacrifice Poland in some new form of 
Munich, and also to sacrifice Czechoslovakia a second 
uume. 

After very difficult negotiations Daladier finally per- 


mitted the creation merely of a Czechoslovak National 
Committee, with very limited powers. With this we had 
ourselves for the moment. After the fall of 


France a real government became a practical necessity, 


to contcai 


and the provisional Czechoslovak governmegt was recog- 
nized by Great Britain on July 21, 1941. 











The alliance of Britain, France, and Russia would 


ve Skruck acep alarm into the heart of Germany in 


1939, and no ome can prove that war might not even 
, » » pre , 
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the war on two fronts, which he himself had so deeply | 
condemned, nor to sustain a check. It was a pity 
have placed him in this awkward position, u 


l 
ht very well have ¢ tL pun bis Life —WINSTON 





CHURCHILL'S “MEMOIRS” 


The fall of France seriously demoralized many of our 








political émigrés and part of our army. Quarrels became 
extremely bitter at this time. Even more serious, I had 
considerable trouble with the British government. The 
British conditioned their recognition of the provisional 
government on the inclusion of all our political elements, 


] 


especially of course the Slovaks. I tried with all my 


strength to achieve this, but it was a task almost beyond 
human powers. Only when the British heard with their 
own ears the personal hatreds and political views of some 
of our émigrés did they finally give us their full con- 


Hiden 
naence, 


Clothes Cost Too Much! 


BY WINIFRED RAUSHENBUSH 


LOTHES prices have risen almost without a break 
since the war ended. On April 1 the American 
clothes dollar, compared to its pre-war value, was 
worth only 51 cents. Meat prices came down—before the 
packers’ strike—as a result of consumer resistance. Why 
didn’t clothes prices drop too? As a matter of fact they 
almost did. From ten to twenty million Americans had 
disappeared from the clothes-buying market by Janu- 
ary 15, 1948, in the opinion of Dr. Paul Nystrom, an 
authority on the clothing industry. Home dressmaking 
has now reached an unprecedented peak. Twenty-three 
million women—among them one-third of our young 
gitls—are making at least some of their clothes today. 
Sales of dresses made in New 
$99,000,000 in 1947, 
A further slump in buying was expected after Easter, 


1948, but history took over and saved the clothing in- 


York decreased by 


dustry. In April the United States moved out of a war- 


recovery into a defense economy. With rearmament and 





WINIFRED RAUSHENBUSH is the author of “Hou 
“Jobs With 


to Dress in War Time’ and ut Creed of 


Color.” 





E. R. P. together threatening future textile shortages, 
manufacturers and merchants who had expected to hold 
The re- 


tail price of some men’s suits was increased as much 


prices steady promptly marked up fall prices. 


as 6 per cent. A brand-name textile firm has announced 
that after September 15 its woolen yard goods will cost 
40 per cent more. 

A number of factors enter into our present inflated 
clothes prices, among them the abnormal 


industry, which doesn’t care a fig what 


the clothing 
the public thinks as long as it keeps on buying, the 
economic ignorance of people who grew rich during 
the war, and the obstinacy of Congress in thwarting the 
Administration's attempts to control the inflation. The 
} 


‘ } 
lise Manager of a large chain store said recently, 


merchanc 


‘Profits at practically all levels, from the mill to the 
retailer, are way above normal. Here is the statement 
of a well-known textile mill which shows profits totaling 
about 15 per cent of volume. When did they ever make 
such profits in pre-war days? 

by International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ locals in Canada and the 
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Textile manufacturers are ac used 
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lowing prices to soar into the stratosphere. It is also 
sermect J 1. 44 } ¢ re ting G +4} 1, rhices ¢ 
S pesied anat they are crea ine ariincial snortages OF 
] T 7 7 nc x lene n 
Varad 0 in ] i tne rice or co.tons, wooiens, and 
worsteds rose 17 per cent and the price of rayon 18 
. ‘ | 
per cent. The textile industry retaliates by pointing to 
] 1 * 1 1 7 
the excessive fabric wastage—a quarter of a billion yards 
, 10497 om ! 1, 5 1 , = ; 
in 194 und the heavy costs of the long, wide, and 


o 

7 ? ert ‘ 
New Look fashions. The retail stores, which 
] 1 ‘ - ‘ 
during the peak year of 1945 marked up clothes and 


yard goods an average of 65 per cent, moan because the 


public blames ¢4em for high prices. 


The smartest and most enlightened people in the 
clothing industry urge that all three branches get to- 
gether and voluntarily reduce prices slightly—but noth- 
ing happens. Incapable of disciplining itself, the in- 
custry throws the responsibility on to the shoulders of 
the public. Joe Rothschild, owner of a Madison, Wis- 
consin, department store, says: ‘We are in the midst 
of the greatest prosperity and the greatest sucker market 
in history. The public is compounding a felony by pay- 
ing today’s exorbitant prices." Mr. Rothschild’s advice 


to consumers 4s: 


“Complain about the high price of 
clothes every time you go into a store’’ and “‘buy as 
little as possible.’” Retail merchants know that consumer 
resistance works. They remember the great buyers’ strike 
of 1922, when without organization or direction of any 
kind people all over the United States simply stopped 
buying clothes and prices dropped in a few days. 

Effective consumer resistance is prevented at present 
by the clothes-buying public's split personality. Millions 
of women are making the family’s clothes, but the 
new rich are spending so recklessly that even business 
men are stunned. When three hundred copies of a 
single evening dress retailing at $300 to $350 were 
sold by Fox-Brownie, Mr. Fox exploded. “I am glad to 
know," he said, “that there are no more poor people 
in the United States.” Actually only very low- and 
very high-priced clothes are selling well. Middle-class 
people can no longer afford medium-priced clothes. Sales 
of medium-priced dresses dropped almost 40 per cent 
in 1947; sales of expensive dresses, wholesaling above 
$16.75, rose 15 per cent. 

Low-income families suffer not only from high prices 
but from a persistent deterioration in quality. Some 
mail-order houses plan to list dresses at $3.98 and $4.93 
and suits at $39.50 in their fall catalogues. These are 
low-cost clothes. But the quality will be inferior to 
what was offered at the same price this spring. Here 
we have what is known as a “concealed” price rise, be- 
cause the public is not supposed to notice it. But of 
course every clothes buyer knows that quality, except in 
the upper price brackets, has disappeared, 

England has done much better by its working-ciass 
families. During the war it offered “utility’’ clothes, 
guaranteed to wear, of good cloth, design, fit, and 








P ° 
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a year; utility dresses, woolen and long-sleeved, cost $6 


Utility shoes cost $5 and lasted about 
to $3 and might last five years. 


HE basic fact in the 1948 clothes picture is 

there are no real textile shortages now. This wa 
established by a recent Department of Commerce stud 
Since there are no shortages, and since both the text 
and clothing industries have completed the shift-o 
from war-time conditions, there is no sound reason v 
clothes prices should be more inflated than those of an 
other consumer commodity except food. According | 
United States Bureau of Labor statistics, the consum>: 
dollar in general is worth 60 cents compared to its p: 
war value, whereas the food dollar is worth only 47 ce: 
and the clothes dollar only 51 cents. Moreover, in t 
opinion of the most farsighted people in the indus 
there will be no textile shortages during 1948 and p 
haps for somewhat longer unless new international co: 
hear that the Muniti 
Board may stockpile woolens, that E. R. P. is taking or 
fifth of our cotton crop, and so forth. That may all iv: 
truc, but it does not necessarily add up to shortag 


plications arise. You will 


So if clerks try to justify prices rises with taik of scarci 
listen skeptically. 

Sometime during 1949 the picture could change rad:- 
cally. If rearmament should go ahead full steam, 5) 
per cent of our textiles might be used for militar 
purposes. Long before this happened, there would b- 
government controls. It is rumored that income tax 
will be higher again in 1949, and that if retail tax 
are removed, there may be a national manufacturers 
excise tax on all commodities, including clothes. 

Our war-time price controls had marked defects. We 
let the burden of price rises and quality deterioration 
fall chiefly on the lowest-income families. We failed to 
tie price to quality, thus making price control a sorry 
farce. We distributed authority over clothing between 
two war-time agencies, the War Production Board and 
the Office of Price Administration. We should set up a 
better system if defense controls become necessary 
Quality controls could rather easily be obtained by pass- 
ing a law requiring that cloth, both in yard goods and 
ready-to-wear clothing, be precisely labeled. We already 
have a wool-labeling act, and bills extending the prac- 
tice to other materials are frequently before Congress. 
An example of excellent labeling—the exact thread 
count and other factors affecting durability—is found on 
the sheets offered by some mail-order houses. The 
mail-order houses have also pioneered in giving the 
public information about the quality of workmanship in 
their good, better, and best clothing. With quality 
specified by adequate labeling, price rises could no 
longer be concealed. 


Lew Hahn, president of the National Retail Dry 
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July 3, 1948 


retailer to urge 
his Representative and Senator to prevent government 


Goods Association, has advised every 


controls if possible, and if not to give them a favorable 
shape. It is high time, therefore, for local and national 
organizations fighting i inflation to get busy on the clothes 


front. Consumer attention should be focused on three 





goals: (1) the prompt provision of low-priced clothes 
of decent quality for low-income families—commendabdle 


efforts toward this end are being made by the New Yor 
Joint Dress Board; 
(3) thea 


system of gove ronment 


(2) paseese of labeling legislation; 
ssurance that price will be tied to quality in any 


controls. 


Democracy Stirs in Turkey 


BY ROBERT ROOT 


Beyrouth, June 

URKEY has alway@pagne a strong resemblance 

to the Balkans. Aturls abolition of — 
fezzes, 
creased it. 
rier between Turkey and S 


Moslem vé@ils, and Arabic script only in- 
The Bosporus is no more formidable a ‘ca. 
Southeastern Europe than the 
Mississippi is between our East and West; the Anatolian 
countryside is in many ways much like the lands adjoia- 
ing the Danube. 


respect t to th 


Turkey's a position with 
Soviet Union is also comparable to Ruma- 
nia or Bulgaria’ S. 

renjarkable Turkey's current trend toward democracy, 


Western style, when the Balkans have been captured by 


Such kinship makes all the more 


the Eastern version. 


the dictatorship into a rep ublic began 


Renovation of 
some time before American aid under the Truman Doc- 
trine was announced. Turkish leaders apparently started 
of instituting democracy when it be- 
came clear that Hitler was going down to defeat. But 
ag govern- 
zht grumbling 


to think seriously 
less cynical reasons for shifting to 

nent also existed. War-tune controls broug 
against the regime in circles which had long been indif- 
ferent. At the same time, t 
efforts had greatly increased the number of people who 
read, and radio brought the news of the world to many 
Turks followed what was hap- 


the government's educational 


others. As never before, 
pening outside their own country. Dictatorships, it ap- 
peared, were going out of fashion. 


At the end of the war courageous newspapers began 


attack various scandals in the government, such as its 
lucrative trade in olive oil, and soon they were blast- 
ing the mismanagement and corruption of the one-party 


' 


police state. The peo ople grinned a bought the pay pers. 
One ah eomagaaggen newspaper whose popularity ha 1 


been dwindling shifted to the opposition aa almost 


< 


tripled its pi 
The most startling factor in the situation was the re- 
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ROBERT ROOT visited Turkey last spring as sbectai 
correspondent in the Near East for the Christian 


Science Monitor. 














ported conversion to democracy of Turkey's dictator 


, 


Ismet Indnii himself, euphemustically called “President 
of the Republic.” Many 
transformation of this 


persons in Turkey say that the 
man who succeeded Ataturk as 
head of the People’s Party is genuine. An American w 
several years’ experience in Turkey told me that Inénii 
had become 


lemocratic insti 


sincerely convinced that only by granting 
< tutions could he go beyond what Ataturk 
had done and make his own name shine in history. 

The movement that has organized the protest against 
the one-; party state is called the Democratic Party. Short tly 
after the war four deputies belonging to the 
Party 


When the demand was rejected, they 


I -eople $ 
i 


> ef are ¢ 1, tallies ‘ 
led a fretorm of the totalitarian system 


deman em. 
resigned from the 
. On January 7 
1946, they founded the Democratic Party. The chief of 


a 
party and decided to start an Opposition 


. 


the new group, Celal Bayar, is an old hand at politics. 


Ataturk’s, he was the former dictator's 


Long a friend of 2 


last Prime Minister. The other three are from the same 


social stratum. Merchants, landowners, lawyers, bankers, 


and manufacturers are found in the Democratic Party just 
as in the People’s Party. 

Frequently in Turkey one hears it said that the country 
now has a two-party system like that of the United States. 
Sometimes it is added that the two Turkish parties offer 


voters about the same small choice as the Aimerican par- 
i 


Th +} 
ties. The easy anal ogy with 
}, 


ever, sn 


Am: erican Systei , how- 


ould not obscure the > aa that Turkey a: hd the 


United States grope for the “middle way’ from opposed 


[ 
positions. Wide nationalization was undertaken in Tur- 
key a quarter of a century ago, and the Turkish Demo- 


i 


crats pre xccupation with free enterprise is not tae 


mark of conservatism that it is in the United States 
I Z me,atorm or s.ate i 11ism., ts a cornefrst e of 
the Turkish constitution, and the Democr Party a 
cepts continued state manage of railroads, ports, 
pov waterv s, mines, and forests 

On paper, at least, some the Democratic Party's 

I 

principles have a progressive flavor which would place it 
a s 


| - a¢ ee oe La } c L, 
on the left in American poiitics. Like an echo of the 
i 
fall-employment’’ slogan, “work for every citizen” is 
i ‘ 4 


le * j ~ a . + | < - : rr 
BO0ass. Providing seed and tools tor farm- 


. . ’ 
Ole VI LS GUC 





ers, Who make up SO per cent of the population, and ex- 


pinding agricultural credit are other major objectives. 


\ ner f rir + 16 h = 1e ’ 
4. statement of } rincipies acciares that it is necessary to 


licates 


crcate Cooperative societic ocations, and sync 
worke farmers, and other groups. The party 1s 
eral” in the old sense of the word, demanding both 


1d liberty of action for the 


entreprencur. Its policy, therefore, 1s a cautious critique 


i i 
of éfatisme. Democratic demands actually read somewhat 
ke the Bill of Rights 

[wo or three year Turks voiced complaints of the 
regime only furtively. Newspapers dared not criticize 
President Indnii or high government officials; they fre- 
qi ffered s ions if they did. Teachers had to 
b tious about viewing the situation “‘objectively.” 
Religious publications were prohibited and religious as- 
semblies were closely controlled. Without bringing spe- 
cific charges the police could jail persons for extended 
periods; many per s arrested were removed to remote 
sect s of the country. The Democrats protest against 
all the pract ! urge democratization on West- 
ern | 


Ataturk tradition, open balloting and secret 


counting characterize elections. The new party has fought 
) é 


I 
for the opposite—secret voting and public counting. It 
has not yet a however, and has 


ordingly. When the ruling party, apparently 


omplished this reform, 


frightened by the sudden popularity of the opposition, 
moved the 1946 elections ahead, the Democrats hastily 
organized for the test and won 64 of 468 Assembly 


the circumstances was an excellent 


ITH the reactionary Recep Peker installed as 

Prime Minister, it looked as if the new demo- 
cratic idealism might be submerged. But an attempt to re- 
turn to the old totalitarianism in 1946-47 failed, and the 
Democrats now probably have enough popular support to 
make that impossible. When he took office, Premier Peker 
tried to screw down again the loosened press controls, but 
the journalists persisted in their boldness, and the govern- 


pcan : i 
ment had to give in. Abandoning its old prerogative of 


suspending a paper without explanation, the government 


approved a regulation t 


hat charges had to be brought 
formally in the courts. However, as a young newspaper- 
man at Ankara said with a grin, “It’s easy to think up 
lots of grounds for suits to close newspapers.” In addi- 
tion, martial law, under which army officers can suspend 
newspapers, is still in force in a large area in and around 
Istanbul, where the most important papers are published. 
If cautious editors practice therefore a good deal of re- 
straint, cynicism is not justified. Many a Westerner 
would be surprised at the virulence of the criticism 
which pours regularly from Turkey's presses. 


As a corollary of the new freedom of the press, free- 
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dom of speech is everywhere in evidence, and there is 
geeater liberty of discussion in the classroom. The nature 
of the opposition is indicated by the recent effort to 
discharge five liberal professors at the University of 
Ankara for communism—a charge without foundation. 
The new freedom is nowhere more marked than in the 
field of religion. Religious journals have been banned 
for years, but fifteen were allowed to appear in 1947. 
The government has also decided to approve private 
religious classes. 

The very existence of the opposition party is a con- 
tinual reminder of the change. Another sign of the new 
times is the development of a democratic wing within the 
People’s Party. A thirty-five-year-old People’s Party dep- 
uty, Nihat Erim, a former professor of law who had 
served prominently in the foreign service, became con- 
vinced last summer that the Democrats would over- 
whelm his party unless it reformed itself. Under his 
leadership, thirty-five of his colleagues joined the oppo- 
sition to the Peker government and thus brought about 
its downfall. Meanwhile, a right-wing group around 
Peker was plotting to establish a dictatorship, In6niu, 
however, stood firm, and Peker resigned. 

This was unquestionably the closest call the new demo- 
cratic movement has had. But the spirit of Turkey today 
is definitely on the side of the Erim liberals rather than 
with the Peker rightists. While friendly to Democrat 
arty aims, Erim says he does not expect to form a 
union with the Democrats; he foresees instead the devel- 
opment of a number of liberal political groups. This 
would be a step toward the multi-party democracy ot 
Western Europe. 

One disturbing aspect of Turkish political thought is 
the lack of international feeling. The United Nations 
almost never crops up in conversation, and the Turks 
attach little importance to it. The extreme nationalism 
fostered by Ataturk is still dominant. To be sure, anti- 
foreign feeling has been largely eliminated. An Ameri- 
can, for example, is treated with great friendliness, in 
contrast to the suspicion he encounters throughout the 
Arab regions of the Near East. This friendliness is not 
based on American aid, which began to arrive in quan- 
tity only last winter. It may be influenced, however, by 
Turkish appreciation of America as a powerful military 
ally. Again and again Turks told me, “We are not afraid 
of Russia, for we know America will support us.” Even 
ordinary people understand what the war equipment 
and the projected roads and harbors mean to Turkey's 
defense. 

In theory, this assistance should release funds for gov- 
ernment measures of social welfare. Actually, Turkey's 
fears for its independence continue to strain its economy. 
Already devoting about half the budget to military ex- 
penditures, the government increased military appropria- 
tions again in the 1948 budget—the largest of the repub- 
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July 3, 1948 
. 3S lican regime. The deficit, to be covered by internal loans, ness everywhere and was amazed that the politicians of 
ure will amount to some $50,000,000. The $100,000,000 both parties were so blind to it. 


of American aid, in fact, is considerably less than the The natural result of this situation, curiously, will n 
, J ’ 





um spent annually on the Turkish army and is tentimes be a growth of communism in Turkey. The Sovi 





. that allotted to public works. So Turks emphasize that Union's chance of winning fifth-column converts in 
tic the aid is important to them chiefly as a symbol of Ameri- near future is nil, for hatred of everything connected 
ned can backing. It has had virtually no effect on domestic with Russia is so strong among all classes of Turks th 
ate ffairs. Some Turks credit a slight improvement in their even progressives have to beware—witness the five pro- 

conomic situation to American funds, but this is not fessors. In Turkey's case the Soviet Union could har 

confirmed by American representatives on the spot. claim that another nation on its borders had to | 

Politically, the Americans have been content to let “stabilized.” However, constructive aid, in addition to 
e Turkey follow its current evolution without interference. that offered under the Marshall Plan, is needed by the 
u This means that the country’s econ mic health is still Turkish people, and there is widespread hope that it 
€p- in the hands of local doct« nena ‘there I heard com- will be forthcoming. At least one Turkish citizen ex- 
1ad plaints about low income ee high costs. Prices of some pressed a de for ¢ ral as well as economic l 
foodstuffs—-potatoes, for example—went up 70 per cent from this country. Its past acceptance of state enterpr 
on in 1947, At Tarsus peasants pointed out bitterly that combined with its recent interest in democratic freedoms 
Hs cloth cost five times as much as before the war. A keen and safeguards, may enable Turkey to find a new “‘m 
‘af young Turk who had just made an extensive study of | dle way” if it is offered the right kind of friendship 
o | the eastern provinces said he had encountered restive- and support, 
id © 
~e@ A 

~ | A Yankee Looks at the Dixie Revolt 
1an 
atic BY JOSEPH E. FINLEY 
i ~ ° or 
HE political traveler touring through Arkansas, ference, accuse Truman of appealing to “Northera radi- 


Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, the Carolinas, and cal votes,” and then get around to saying, in a wounded 

Virginia quickly discovers that President Truman's tone, “The South's been the backbone of the Democratic 
proposals on civil rights were not the real cause of Party. And now they're trying to do this to us 
the revolt of the Southern Democrats. Ordinary citizens, One of Senator Harry F. Byrd's followers in machine- 
he learns from talking with them, are apathetic about controlled — almost perfectly expressed the real 
; the question. “Ain't anol much about it around here,” reason for the Southern revolt. In a legislative debate 
was the comment made in town after town along the over the famous * anti-Truman” bill of Governor \ 
highways of the deep South. “Only the caterwauling of liam M. Tuck, State Senator Charles Fenwick of Arling- 
the politicians,” said a man in South Carolina. “Folks ton said, “. . . {this} legislation provides the South 


ma e Sou 

. are pretty quiet about it; they just don’t seem to care,” with a potential weapon to use in getting back » t] 

‘“< said a woman in Alabama. forefront of the Democratic Party."” The South, he con- ; 
At the same time it would be a mistake to believe tinued, “is nothing more than a doormat under the feet 

that the Southern people will not follow their leaders. of the national Democratic Party.” 

*g They are aware that the rebellion is for the politicians’ In Alabama Senator John J. Sparkman, speaking in a 

own purposes, but they will go along. They are caught _ statewide radio forum at Montgomery on March: 25 

xi in much the same position as the old Westerner who lined steps the South should take in the face of tl 


was asked why he joined in the town poker game whet civil-rights measures. He phrased his key proposal as 
he knew it was dishonest. “I know it’s crooked,” he follows: “We must insist that hereafter the South be 











nr 
fit a - 4 2 ” : i : : . 
said, “but it’s the only game in town. considered a full partner in the Democratic Party. For 
y > ° ’ . ) — = = . . . 
In private conversations — leaders make blunt years now it has not been given proper consideration in 
Th 4 ) | T fF > rr “rp e * whee n°” ] . +! 1 n > > - ‘ ? + } 
statements about their bolt. They rail at Northern inter party councils, in the filling of Cabinet posts, and in 
high-ras g pos s generally. Because ¢ $ certain 
vs Ms 
' . . - ; ; of landing in the Der c column each ¢ 1 year 
Vv. JOSEPH E. FINLEY : pune Massachusetts journal. 
Poe : ; no man from the C 1 ever be considered 
2X - ist now doing fre PE-LANCe WHILINZ He recently ta ; » i p 
“Rell , as a candidate for Pr ient or for Vice-President except 
‘Qe a community adult-education program in Pitisfela ee Se, é . . tye 
for the Nationa al Institute ‘ 














i r ; gt e South. ‘Roose- 
i of civil-rights pro- 
was there no general 

I 
Wer ted | velt for standing for that civil- 
! t be« think he actually believed it. But 
‘Truman's pulling a cheap political maneuver, said 
ober South Car Man. Igumans an incompetent 


d an excited young Arkansas attor- 
nt no ¢g od at all, said an old 
but that Roosevelt was a 
man osevelt didn't try to cram ’em down our 
throats ail at o1 S. an intelligent store-keeper. 


t to openly advocate these meas- 


; 
ui said Herman Talmadge in Georgia. 
Che: ;m talk of voting Republican in Novem- 
ber, particularly if Vandenberg is the G. O. P. nominee. 
nam Republican” is still anathema in the South, 
but person after person said, “Vandenberg’s not a real 
Repul no iil Taft or Dewey. He has showed he 
places country above politics.” This bipartisan aura about 
t Michigan Senator would make him acceptable to 


A prominent educator in Alabama said 
that Vandenberg could carry the state. Herbert 
Hoover's inroad into the solid South in 1928 was brought 
up over and over again. Many Southerners, even con- 
servatives, took the Wallace attitude that there was no 
difference between Truman and a Republican. Herman 
Talmadg« 
subtly suggested that the Republican Party change its 


, In a serious commentary on Southern politics, 


name. He also said he favored a real two-party system 
in the South, based on the division between liberals and 


conservatives. 


EOPLE in the South, while little disturbed by the 
P. ivil-rights issue, are hungry for something better in 
the field of politics. They showed it by their praise of 
Roosevelt for his courage and beliefs and by their feel- 
ing, mistaken or not, that Vandenberg had been big 
enough to rise above petty partisanship. 

Another worry crept into the conversation occasion- 
ally. A keen young Birmingham attorney, probing deeply 
into the feelings of Southern people, said to me. “They 
seem to be more worried about a depression than war, 
actually. There are so many scars left from 1931 and 
1932.” And despite the prosperity everywhere, the 


building boom—in practically every community one 


secs two types of new construction, churches and 
drive-in theaters—and the flowing money, I felt the 
sense of insecurity. There was also fear of Russia and of 
war, with mixed feelings about the way foreign affairs 
are being mishandled. There seemed to be little senti- 
ment for Henry A. Wallace among the masses. 

> of the revolt past, the kind 


of Dixie voter that put in power the Arnalls and 
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Peppers and Hills is looking for leadership. In Ala- 
bama several people expressed great disappointment that 
Senator Lister Hill had bowed to the politicians in side- 
tracking Truman and failed to take a positive stand on 
civil rights. A school teacher said, “Why, he'd get a lot 
of support in this state if he'd say we ought to really try 
to improve conditions for the Negroes.” Except for 
Aubrey Williams in Alabama and some anti-Byrd voices 
in Virginia, no prominent Southerner has admitted the 
weaknesses of the South’s position and insisted that its 
treatment of the Negro must be changed. The race bigots 
are winning by default. 

A progressive Alabaman said, “Liberal sentiment in 
the South is untapped, unconscious, and incoherent.” 
Another felt that beneath the lethargy there was ground 
for hope. Encouraging signs can be found. In Memphis, 
Tennessee, a C. I. O.-P. A. C. leader, preparing for an 
all-out fight for Boss Ed Crump, talked about segrega- 
tion as casually as a Chicago social worker. “It’s not too 
much of a problem for us any more,” he said. “The 
other night we had a P. A. C. meeting, and whites and 
blacks were all over the place, not even bothering to pick 
out separate sides of the hall.” 

Another phenomenon that people want to talk about 
—and not only in Alabama—is Big Jim Folsom. A 
young Arkansas veteran preparing his farm for cotton 
planting grinned and said, “You know, I'd just as soon 
see ol’ Big Jim runnin’ for President as Truman.” They 
asked about Folsom in Georgia, the Carolinas, and Vix- 
ginia. Almost every Alabaman is eager to discuss the 
Governor, from his kissing and drinking antics to his 
fight with the “Big Mules,” the vested proprietors who 
rule the state. 

A Birmingham man, knowing every corner of the 
state but still puzzled by many aspects of Folsom, told a 
significant story. Opponents of the Governor, attacking 
him in the backwoods temperance areas, asked people, 
“What do you think of Big Jim's drinking and carous- 
ing? You know he says the only thing better than a 
botile of beer is a bottle of bourbon.” And always the 
widows at the branch heads would mutter indulgently, 
“Ol Big Jim, ain't he a mess, though?” 

The progressive Alabaman who lamented the South’s 
unawareness showed renewed spirit when he spoke of 
Folsom. The old Populist traditions still linger in some 
areas, and it is whispered that they are being revived— 
stirred up by Folsom, with his hill-billy band and his 
blasts at the Big Mules. The peopie are for him, despite 
his flamboyancy, his inconsistency, his loose handling of 
state matters that leaves him wide open to attack, because 
they feel that big Jim is one of them, is on their side. 

“You know, from out of all this Folsom stuff, we 
might be able to learn something. Maybe we can yet stir 
up some liberal sentiment in the South,” said the man 
in Alabama who had thought there was ground for hope. 
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is founded. In the first place, it will be held at Paris, and 


, 
stu 3 yY . . . rane’ r rate lar f 

) city is more conscious of Eur ype s desperate songing to 

ierge from the morass in which it is sinking. A meeting 


} + : ? ] , . +} >¢ 
he heart of Europe will be something quite different 


1 ‘ } c 1 c +ha 
ym one at Lake Success, thousands of miles away from the 


for a clear peace 


first thougnt every 





Nothing offers better 
prehension of Eu 


rope 5s sentime 


ision to adjourn without appropriating 
United Nations’ new headquarters in Manhattan. 
ge Congressman, in a hurry to pack up his papers 


Was not at 





rush off to Philadelphia, 


c | 
necessity of pushing the 





half-dozen pressing domestic problen 


dealt with in the hectic daw: 





the effect on Europe was extremely 


Two years ago the brief struggle over whether 
Nations 


site of the United was 


or Geneva should be the 


Oo 








decided in favor of New York because there was a gen 

lesire to see the United States and the American people take 
a direct interest in the international organization. Even 
then many d , as anyone who attended the sessions 
at Lake Success can testify, thought it a mistake to i 1 the 


United Nations in this country 


omer 


Geneva or some 





actuated by the slightest tinge of anti-Americanism but by 
the realization that early hopes of seeing the American publ 

take the United Nations to its heart had been disappointed. 
For one reason or perhaps because o verfectionist 
spirit which rea ly every time the veto was em- 
ployed or the vacillations of the Security C estroyed 
the great expectations formed at San Francisco, the interest 
of the American in the United Nations has y 





e average 
diminished. Nevertheless, the view prevailed that America 


} 1 —— n | art tar ¢ > 7 . . 1 > +l, ; 
should be given the preference, if oaly to keep the United 





States government interested in the sful func g 
of the United Nations. Then suddenly Congress, | ; 
adjournment, demonstrated that in the na s highest 
representative body only Sol Bloom and a few other exotic 
internationalists were really interested in the w organ- 





ization. 





Whether or not the question of a loan can be settled by 
September, it is almost cet the t er of the United 
Nations to Europe will be proposed again. That, however, 


: L +} _ . 1 é +} ae 7S... al ¢ 
will not be the burning issue before the Assembly. The chief 
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BOOKS and the ARTS 





THOMAS MANN AS CRITIC, OR THE STRAYED NOVELIST 


( (K ) with an In- 
troduction by th ithor which tells of 
their purport nd genesis in his charac- 
t of so rambling 
if 1 R me back to 

t Essays of Three D les’ (Knopf, 
€4). which have been out for some 
onths but which had herto foiled 

y repe 1 effo to assimilate them 

] ! l re of my unfit- 
to ] { Mann as ¢ yist that it 
took so much time and jaw-clenching 
sh myself through these five hun- 

dred pages devoted to otherwise con- 
eenial subjects. But having succeeded, 
I feel bound to report, since it may be 
useful now and again to hear the case 


for the opposition sta ed: the church 


itself liste while devil’s advocate 
ct ously bl is the prospec- 
ti aint’s r tion 

In the present case, by the way, the 
testimony in favor of immediate can- 
onization is abundant and conveniently 
to hand The Stature of Thomas 
Mann” (New Directions, $5) is a 
volume as large as one of his novels in 


which you may read some sixty eulo- 
and compari- 
sons, written in the language of ador- 


ing inhalation and praise of the great 


toasts, descriptions, 


spirit. The volume is not least remark- 
in this hallelujah 
chorus you may hear the voice of the 

f + 1 


master himself, ta 


ng about: himself, 


at the request of the Library of Con- 
ss. And lest strangers’ depositions 


by distance, 


Bit 
! 


- lars } snfaeehled 
e consicerec enreedied 


four other members of the Mann 
family were asked to testify—brother 
Heinrich—who slips in a little réclame 
for himself—the children Erika and 
Klaus, then Erika and Klaus together, 
daughter, 


fluted 


and finally the youngest 


who in 


Monika, 
tones tells us what Papa is 
One 


great artist did not have as many chil- 


appropriately 


cannot help regretting that the 





BY JACQUES BARZUN 


h case the 


dren as J. S. Bach, in whic 
symposium could have been put 
together at home. Even so, it 1S, as I 


ble book, which in faith- 





é nrec ne } . q ect > 
expressing what hosts of people 


—n of them distinguished—now 
t , 

feel, should stand as a signpost to 
ture critics and historians of our age. 


IN HIS OWN ESSAYS Thomas Mann 
ks to do a very laudable thing. If I 


10t misread him, he wishes chiefly 


ao I 

to delineate the life of the artist—his 
hrase is “sufferings and greatness’ — 

by studying its two sets of conditions, 


inner and outer. Coming from a prac- 
ticin 
doubly valuable, and we should expect 


¢ craftsman such studies would be 
that he would choose to speak of fel- 
low-workers in the past who have af- 
fected his own development. This he 
does, giving us four essays on Goethe, 
two involving Tolstoy, two on Wagner, 
one each on Lessing, Schopenhauer, 
Freud, and Cervantes, and five more on 
lesser German writers. 

One of these last, on Kleist’s ““Am- 
phitryon,” is by far the best in the 
book. The piece is, as Mann says, a work 
of love, which here he conveys almost 
inclouded. In all the essays, moreover, 
one can find suggestive insights, felici- 
tous statements of principle, and inter- 
esting results of research and com- 
parison. It was inspired judgment to 
see in Faust’s double-mindedness not 
one but several pairs of clashing ener- 
gies, including the subtle opposition of 
“creative inventiveness and conscious 
anticipation of maturity.” It was honest 
and courageous to demonstrate at 
Freud’s celebration of his eightieth 
birthday that philosophy maintains its 
rights, despite the psychoanalyst’s life- 
long dismissal of it as unscientific. 

But these and a dozen other remarks 
—sometimes mere phrases thrown out 
in passing—are not a sufficient reward 
for the task of reading so many dense 
pages. The lack of formal organization 


could be excused: other cr‘tics, nota 


also chose to 


Again, Mann’s laborious reiteration of 


g on tactlessness—only he cor 


4 


ing a good deal about himself and 


merits of ni 


stressing the 


conceivably be forgiven if at the sam 
ime we were made to feel that the crit! 
1ad a real passion for these many works 
of mind and an unshakable grip upon 
the life of genius. But he stands in his 
own light and sees only vague reflec- 
tions of himself in the waters of the 
past, while we watch distorted images 
spread across the endless circles. 

Throughout, the lack of formal or- 
der is matched by a Iack of intellectu 
order. The author absentmindedly p/a 
with his categories. We hear, for i: 
stance, about nearly every figure wh 
he touches on that he was ‘German, 
and this ‘“‘“Germanness” of the artist 
the theme of clumsy definitions, mo: 
of which soon run into the rocks of t 
same author’s “universality” and “broa 
humanity.” At the end of the volum 
Wagner himself is reproved for makir 
“a reference to the national—a senti- 
mentalizing idea anyhow.” 

An identical confusion enwraps Mr 
Mann’s other favorite 

is.” There is an essay on Goethe 2s 
Representative of the Bourgeois A 
which I suspect the proud old bo; 
would not have liked. There we d 
cover with some astonishment th 
bourgeois means middling and a! 
“aristocratic” and also “liberal” 
also “‘philistine” and also “conscic 
tious” and “workmanlike.” No doubt 
term is elusive, and no critic is bou 
to write as if words meant one thi 
only; but a critic is bound to make ¢! 
changes in his own usage clear, by con 
text or definition, for the simple pur- 


pose of informing the attentive of what 
he is t 


term—‘‘bo 


momentarily thinking about. 


Mann's variations in this regard are not 








and his condescension verg- 
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4CCORDING TO Heinri 


Thomas 


h Mann, his 


said upon exile 


Wherever I am is Ge 


rman culture. 
id we are told that he said this ‘‘sim- 


vy. ie might have said, still more 


“Wherever I am is German fic- 





For it is surely doing a grave in- 
tice to German criticism—the most 
holarly and cosmopolitan in the world 
—to equate it with the work of our 
nation-ridden essayist,* who seems to 

e the non-critic par excellence. 

His qualities of mind, to be sure, are 
elated to those of Goethe—as he 
wail proclaims in the name . “mod- 
esty—that beaut 1 Mann’s 

technique of development winie one 

f Wagner's, which he admires so much 
as to deny it the name of music. But 
these attachments and relations connect 
him only to one facet of his chosen 
models: he reflects and 
Goethe’s didactic unfolding 
vious, 


ful word’’; and 


exaggerates 
of the ob- 
and he reproduces Wagner's ca- 
pacity to go on when there is nothing 
more to say. Both ain 8 and sub- 
stance seem better adapted to our mod- 
erm mass audience ed to the old mas- 
ters themselves, and there may come a 
time when the author of the 


“Joseph” 


riginal 
story will again seem a good 
writer, too, in his curt way. 

The concluding Voyage with Don 
form of a shipboard 


Quixote in the 


diary illustrates these unhappy general 
truths: the stretching out of detail t 

within a millin 
the sparse outl 


1eter of absolute dulness, 
ay of fresh 


j ideas—usu- 
ally put forward in somewhat shuffling 
fashion lest the genteel reader be 
alarmed, and to leave no doubt that the 
critic has read Cervantes’s mind with a 


seer’s penetration, disclosures of this 
kind: “Humorous, in the high- 
est sense, is the portrayal of the two 
principals, so human and lively is the 
author’s perception of character 
its many-sidedness and depth.” 

All this is, even in bulk, inoffens 
enough, and it is only hard to take it 
with equal blandness because so much 
complacent solemnity is ia the long run 


finally, 


in all 


ive 


*An examination of Mann's political utter- 
ances would take us too far, but the persiat- 
ence of his previncial ideas—which had already 
shocked Romain Rolland in 1914—is borne ou 
by more than one kind of evidence from his 
own hand. 


suffocating. This in turn may merely 


prove the genuine saint, while it brands 
the objector as belonging to the devil's 


party. So be it. I agree at any rate with 
Mr. Mann's 
cism—'"W hy 
and sung 


' : 
etic aitovgetner, 


profession of faitl 
Le 1) fie 
snouid poets 
the ady 
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Enterprise, New Style 
MANAGERIAL ENTERPRISE. By Os- 

wald Knauth. W. W. 
$3. 


R. KNAUTH is an unusual 
bination—a 


Norton and 


Company. 


com- 
professional econo- 
mist with a keen scientific conscience 
and a successful big-business executive 


with long experience. He brings to the 


discussion of our economic order, not 


a statement of what business would be 
like if the abstract deductions of the 
theoretical economist were relevant, but 


an intimate sense of what it 
like 


. ot. 
iS reauy 


The vociferous debate about compe 

I he 

largely beside the point. 
cent of ou 


tive private enterprise, pro and con, 


maintains, 1s 
r current 


per 
cutput is in the hands of those whose 
I 


Only about 


status and behavior come anywhere near 
fitting iption of the classici 
1 
rnmental or cooperative. The remaining 
5O per cent 1s a 
of thing alt 
point of view, 
ence of 


high degree of concentration, reg 


big corporate business and a 
rds 1c 
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There is 
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1 . a ~ > 
monopoustic or quasi-monopolist ic, 


} 1 [ ——— » 
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! + - 
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up and rorce 
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m » sen ta tame teed the 

it to comp ete, on the theory that € 


! : , Oo . 4 ‘ 
economy aauie be self-regulating if it 
EF em ! Into 
were only composed of small, helpless 
; f 
units of the kind which the classicists 


assumed as a 
Maybe so. But to call 
Mr. Knauth 
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this sector mo 
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usually has a lot 


=e 


course he is concerned with 
profit 


come pretty muc 


: ‘ 
according to el kind of accounting 
plied. It is not usually the mere 
‘ : 
quence of seeking the 10st yiel 
volume multiplied by price of any 
L au adi +h situ VY t Lc 4 any ‘ 
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article, either in a competitive m 
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dozens of problems which daily ¢ 
to him are sensibly made, proft 
emerge almost automatically 

All this is. to Mr. Kna y 
of description, not justification. M 
gers may and often do make wrong 
cisions. Big business, in spite « f its 
ord of increased productiveness over the 
years. does not always serve the | 


mpany 
i ) 


lea 


pretty mu 
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quite a while 
showing 

but profit has 

an aostraction 





mereiy that 


1) 


is Nici 


to deal with it, 


are oft 





en 


we 





must 1 gnize it for wh t is, not 
imagine it something else. The job is 
one of making social e of its high 
capacitic for co nation, of setting 
S ! 1 | of enting 
controls that will e effective. To as- 
sume either that we have a regime of 
competitive private enterprise in which 
everything works together for good, or 


that we ought to ha and can get 


it by passing and entorcing anti-trust 
1 


laws, is to live in a dream world 


GEORGE SOULE 


Failures of the Life of Man 


THE SHIP AND THE FLAME. By 


Jerre Mangione. A. A Wyn. $3. 


THE OUTER EDGES. By Charles Jack- 


son. Rinehart and Company. $2.75. 


LTHOUGH they evoke neither ma- 
/ \ jesty nor terror, Mr. Mangione and 


Mr. Jackson write about what Katherine 
Anne Porter once spoke of as “this ma- 
jestic and terrible failure of the life of 
man in the Western world.” 

“The Ship and the Flame” focuses on 
a half-dozen refugees, some political, 
some Jewish, who along with five hun- 
dred companions are unable to land at 
Vera Cruz in the early years of the war 
because the passports they have obtained 
in Lisbon are fraudulent. After numer- 
ous tensions and counter-tensions there 
is a too happy ending when a kind 
State Department grants them entrance 
at Norfolk. The plot, like that of Mr. 
Jackson's “Grand 
Hotel” (the entire action takes place on 


novel, is straight 
the boat), although one suspects that 
Mr. Mangione was more consciously in- 
fluenced by the early novels of Aldous 
Huxley with their mixture of deter- 
minedly intellectual conversation and 
sex, just as in “The Outer Edges” there 
are the faintest reminiscences of “Mrs. 
Dalloway.” The familiar obstacle to 
writing about collective experience in 
the novel is that, unless the author is 
Tolstoy or Virginia Woolf, the char- 
acters become one-dimensional, for there 
are too many of them and they all have 
to be made to talk about their feelings 
and ideas, have even, on occasion, to be 
shown in action. “The Ship and the 
Flame” fails to surmount the obstacle. 
Its characters are types: the professor 
forced by fascism into somewhat ineffec- 
tual action; his wife, who finds prayer 


a ) all problems; the woman 
the professor nearly has an affair with, 
sed tive hire fall f mm ence h 
sed ve but full of common sense, who 
; “ee s 

plays a boule de suif role; a writer who 


commits suicide out of weariness, and 
There is no evident intention to 
They talk 


earn much about their 


SO On. 
7 hevor | irface HoOrting 
RO peyonc Surrace rey Orting. 
endiessly. We | 

ideas and almost as much about their 
sexual behavior, but nothing else. Politi- 
cally ‘The Ship and the Flame” 


bigous. It is clear that Mr. Mangione is 


is am- 


anti-fascist; beyond this it is difficult to 
penetrate. Not that the novel is ordi- 
narily a place in which to look for formu- 
lation of political faith; but this book is 
so laden with discourse that one expects 
some statement of conviction. 

Having explored the problem of the 
The Lost Weekend’ and of 


one kind of male homosexual in ‘The 


alcoholic in 


Fall of Valor,” Mr. Jackson has concen- 
trated in “The Outer Edges” on the re- 
percussions on numerous individuals— 
largely residing in Westchester or Gram- 
ercy Park—of the mutilation, rape, and 
murder of two small girls by a sixteen- 
year-old moron. Whether this is, in the 
Jamesian sense, a satisfactory donnée 
for fiction need not be argued here. I 
find myself speculating on the subject 
of Mr. Jackson's next novel. He is really 
concerned, as Mr. Mangione is not, to 
show as well as to talk about the troubles 
that bedevil his characters. He sees that 
his people lead empty lives: there is, 
for instance, something horrifyingly me- 
chanical in their adulteries, and this is 
the effect he intended. The subject of 
the novel is not the moron but the awak- 
ening conscience of a successful adver- 
tising man, handsome, boyish, emotion- 
ally irresponsible, upon whom the mur- 
ders react so violently that he breaks 
with his mistress and at the end of the 
book is on his way to Princeton to re- 
trieve his wife and child. Before this 
last move, however, driven by a sense of 
sharing in a universal guilt (he had run 
over a dog on the highway and, in addi- 
tion to not stopping to comfort the child 
who owned it, had lied to his wife and 
daughter about it), he offers money to 
the bereaved father, who refuses it, say- 
ing: “When a thing like this happens, 
it’s pretty bad, but you just don’t stop 
living or give up, and you don’t keep 
talking about it.” There is no question 
of the seriousness of intention here, but 
there is something frivolous in these 





The NATION 


semi-religious, 


semi-moral formulations, 
On the surface this is, like Mr. Jack- 
son's other novels, a very slick job. It 
readable; it has external form in the 
sense that the numerous threads of the 
plot are neatly interwoven and tied up 
at the end—of organic form there is no 
trace. The theme of the awakening con- 
science is an important one. When the 
conscience is that of a permanent ado- 
lescent its importance wanes. Mr. Jack- 
son is the victim of his own real talent 
for depicting surfaces. One says to one- 
self again and again: yes, that is how a 
highway in upper New York State looks 
on a September morning, or that is the 
way that sort of man or woman would 
look. Unhappily one can also predict 
how that sort of man or woman wi! 
act, and that is just the way he mak 
them act. Years ago Mr. Jackson wrot 
a short story, ‘That Summer.” It was 
not deft. It did explore an emotion and 
a situation with great care; it was 
mere mixture of “theme” and the tal 
loids. 
short story. 


I wish he would write another 
ERNEST JONES 


The Critic As Stuffed Head 


THE ARMED VISION. By Stanle; 
Edgar Hyman. Alfred A. Knopf. $° 


ERE is a classic instance of a writ 

er betrayed by his own energy 
Mr. Hyman has undertaken a task that 
might more properly crown a career than 
open it: an evaluation of modern lite: 
ary criticism. In twelve essays he de- 
scribes the methods and grades the stat 
of our leading critics, and traces the 
indebtedness to critics of the past 
well as their influence on contemp 
raries. We reach here a perilous abstra 
tion from the original creative act, for 
Mr. Hyman, afflicted with an unseem 
affection for the catalogue, is never 
happier than when arguing against 4 
critic’s dissent from another critic’s opin- 
ion. En route, the work of art is usu- 
ally lost. 

Mr. Hyman is at his best when dis- 
cussing critics least in current fashion 
When writing about Constance Rourke 
folk criticism or Caroline Spurgeon s 
scholarship he behaves like a boy let 
out of school. Freed of surveillance, real 
or fancied, he writes objectively, ia- 
formatively, and hence usefully. But 
when he gets to the critics he admire 


most—R. P. Blackmur, I. A. Richaras, 
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, 
seems like t 


he 


Kenneth Burke—he 
boy in the class who not only 
valks off with all the prizes but has 
ed the footnotes. 

as adulatory 


summaries the 
upters on Blackmur and Burke, which 
[ take to be crucial to his book, are not 
sty satisfactory. Of Blackmur Mr. Hy- 
an can make little more than that he 
a hard worker and reads texts closely 


He 


notices and never explains the more in- 


—which is hardly news. seldom 


teresting problems in Blackmur’s work: 


a? » 
bin 


the peculiar, multiple tensions that gnarl 
us vision and his prose; the sense of a 
man tragically out of joint with his time 
ind desperately struggling with his 
awareness of that fact; his fascinating 
Adams, which, I 


ispect, is the key to his whole outlook; 


romance with Henry 
his long struggle to discover the rela- 
tionship, if any, between morality and 
technique, subject matter and sensibil- 
ity; and the shift in emphasis and style 
from his early work to his recent essays. 

Similarly, Mr. Hyman is not very il- 
luminating on Burke. He fails to dem- 
onstrate what should be crucial for 
anyone determined to praise Burke's 
notion of literature as symbolic action: 





that it makes possible judgments su- 
perior to those of critics who use other 
methods or who do not think of them- 
selves as consciously using any. Mr. 
Hyman is too overwhelmed by Burke's 
terminological apparatus to be able to 
test it carefully with regard to ultimate 
acts of judgment. When he does offer 
some examples of the results of Burke's 
method, it is difficult to avoid embar- 
rassment. Who can believe that the 
ing critic of the day is a man who “‘dis- 
parages the Kafka and Kierkegaard fads 
because they represent ‘the stage of 
masturbatory adolescence,’ ”’ who 
notes that “Hume's questioning of 
‘ancestry’ in attacking causality and Ben- 


’ 
lead. 
sCa 


or 


tham’s ‘neutral’ or ‘sterilized’ vocabulary 
are significantly bachelors’ theories,” or 
that “pragmatism and similar phi- 
losophies point to a fixation on 
mother’? I consider it curious that in a 


nr 


ne the 


long section tracing influences on Burke, 
from Coleridge to Veblen, Mr. Hyman 
remains mute on a central institutional 
influence on Burke's earlier thought— 
Stalinism. Is such a lapse accidental? 

Mr. Hyman is an enthusiastic de- 
fender of what might roughly be called 
“the new criticism.” There can be no 


themselves on Eliot have made a special 
contribution to the 


poetry. But Mr. Hyman never attempts 


doubt that the critics who have based 
Pp 
exegesis of modern 


what would seem so necessary for his 
sort of book—a total, if tentative, esti- 
mate of the ‘new criticism.” Such an 
estimate would at least have to take into 
account the following factors, none of 
Mr. 


many of its 


which Hyman notices: why so 
practitioners have settled in 
the academy; why many, like Eliot, have 
from to 


nee Shamer I ! — 
why they have been so limited 


shifted “technical” “moral”’ 


criticism, 
: ¢ \ = 
in of poetic subjects, so unabie 


to or romantic poets, 


and why 
they 


exegesis; and why they seem to produce, 


frequently replace judgment with 
no doubt involuntarily, the sort of 
machine-made, overweighted essay that 
might just as well have been written by 


1 


six other people, 


nS 
¢ 
“ 


so dep 
it. In a word, Mr. Hyman has failed in 
a central critical function—to place these 
critics in a context that might permit us 
to understand and thereby to evaluate 
their work. He has no pressing notion 
f in which l and 


of the world 


1 


that, 


we iive, 


I think, is the root of his failur 





Mr. Hyman himself writes a pecul- 
and 


satisfied with serving as a com- 


depersonalized criticism, 


quarterlies. He permits him- 


self no eccentricities, those fingerprints 
: Se? ge 
of personality. Propriety is the mark of 


ad, 


weird 


. : 
acquiescent taste or, what is as D 
i 
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How else explain his 
ver-praise of such critics as Cleanth 
Brooks and Harry Slochower; 7 
ure, in this ; 

offer 


aice 
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sn 
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on on a 
writer; his overestimation of Christopher 
Caudwell, 


who seems to me to deepen the error of 


the British ‘Marxist’ critic, 


correiate 


Marxist” critics who 


cS 


those 








his essays to find therein a prediction 
that a “leading contender” for writins 


y > 
g g” fe g 
the “War and Peace” of World War II 


would be Mikhail Sholokhov 
Most objectionable, however, is his 
attitude to ideas. For 


wao 





one “uses” a bewildering number 


- ' - } . , : 
eanchicane ry r ho ohe +} 
of conciusions of Modern thougnt with- 


out particular regard 


His chapter on psy 


pa 


>$, when 


ne of 





psychological criticism 


it says 


anything at all, a 


all psychological 


rirtually f 


theories. His chapter on Marxian criti- 


cism mak 


es no evaluative distinction be- 





REPETITION! 
REPETITION! 


REPETITION! 


THAT'S WHAT SELLS GOODS—or the 
“big Ite” of Hitler and Goebbela. By 
scr ig Soviet expansion” ne 
of times, the men who run our country 
today have replaced facts with frenzy 
They're afraid of facts. They're afraid 
to let ¢ ne dissenting vo he 
heard. T) lon't want the people to 
hear evid h xplodes their whole 
case 

YOU'LL FIND st that evidence in 
George Marion's RASES ANID EMPIRE 
A Chart of American Expansion. That's 
why > egular” | sisher wo 1 

lish t's wh r as w as 
conservat » wers de to review 
it. And that’s why THE NEW YORK 
TIMES WOULDN'T EVEN TAKE PAID 
ADVERTISING FOR IT 
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Usually Mr. Hyman de 
materials of the systems on whicl 
wants the critic to rely—many of them, 
it to an evalu- 


t—but rather with their ab- 


by the w iV, guife irt leval 
ation of ar 
stracted conclusions. The result is a 
synthesis of tag lines that would permit 
his “ideal criti 


erature without 


to verbalize about lit- 
holding any opinions or 
standards of taste. It 
occur to Mr. Hyman 


is the current academic 


adhering to any 
seems never [to 
that 
special, a 
opinion, 


deve 


synthesis” 


means of displacing precise 


I 

necessary disagreements, and 

personality by a foggy blend 
Mr. Hyman’s 


1 -F 
red with immense amounts 


! ne 

lor d 
of ill-matched abstractions 
' 


102s 


mind is « 


of information, but that they have done 
him much good I seriously doubt. 
All that I 


myopic, but I am sure of one thing, 


have said m 


1 may be wrong 
or 
that his chapter on Edmund Wilson is 
one of the least tasteful bits of venom 
that has appeared in a long time. Wilson 
is certainly open to serious criticism, 
but not to the scurrilous attack in which 
Mr. Hyman, with a ferocity usually as- 
sociated with scorned love, indulges. A 
man who could write that “in 1946, 
“Memoirs of Hecate County’ itself ap- 
peared and, after selling fifty thousand 
copies in about four months, was de- 


ial 


Sessions and banned from further sale 


clared ‘obscene’ by the Court of Sp 


(both greater triumphs than Mary Mc- 


Carthy’s ‘The Company She Keeps’ 
has achieved)’’ could hardly be said to 
have a large mind IRVING HOWE 


A Son of Imagination 


PAUL ROSENFELD, VOYAGER IN 
THE ARTS. Edited by Jerome Mell- 
quist and Lucie Wiese. Creative Age 
Press. $3.50. 


ae ROSENFELD, from this evi- 
dence, seems to have been endowed 
with two rare gifts, either unusual 
enough: a love for the arts, and for ar- 
tists; and an ability to use the second 


he 


alt 


singular pronoun, not as if neant it, 
but meaning it really. Such a man, natu- 
rally and consequently, would have many 
friends; here some fifty of them, an il- 
lustrious roster of editors, critics, novel- 
painters, 
posers, offer his memory their testimony 


ists, dramatist S. 


poets, com- 


als not with the 


he 





praise reflects much 
satisfaction of their own 
egos gratified; their subject's warmth 


of homage. TI 


cif 
more than the 
ind generosity and love, which went 
out to them at one time, has gone into 
the unusual combination 
the unusual response— 
admiration ‘for, recognition 


them, too, and 
has drawn out 
delight in, 
of, decency anc goodness. 
Sometimes,’ Mr. Mumford quotes 
Paul Rosenfeld 1943, 
“one feels the possibility of a love of 


as writing in 
life which asks no reward other than 
the power of love.” Few have the am- 
bition to aspire to such a state of grace 
and innocence; many would doubt that 
its possessor, his happiness attained, 
could be a creative artist. But it is evi- 
dent, from the record, that Paul Rosen- 
feld had a of 
works of art beyond his own; Miss 
Bogan draws the conclusion, toward 
the evidence points, that the 
the more than that, 


share in the creation 


which 
sensitive appreciator, 
the encourager, is a need of any culture. 
Wallace Stevens confirms the diagnosis: 
“As a member of a group, as a familiar 
figure, without eccentricity, saying and 
writing things of understanding, he com- 
municated confidence and di scipline, and 
necessity of both { my 


italics}; and in that too he was shap- 


a sense of the 


ing, helping to give shape to, those to 
whom that meant becoming choate.” 
And Malcolm Cowley, in a brief essay 
happily entitled St. Martin’s Cloak, does 
well to note how close this life was to 
saintliness. Perhaps Marianne Moore, as 
she does so often, sums it up best: 
“When everything has its price, and 
nore than price, and anyone is venal, 
what a thing is the interested mind with 
the disinterested motive. Here it is. We 
have had it in Paul Rosenfeld, a son of 
consolation, a son of imagination, the 
man of deeds.” 

The editors have made an attempt to 
arrange the material in sections: Mr. 
Mellquist contributes an introduction; 
there are divisions called The 
Slide of Time, Many Facets, Testimony, 
Homage. But it is all testimony and 
homage, and the editors might as well 
have saved themselves the bother of ar- 
rangement, put it all together alphabeti- 
cally, or any other way; it wouldn’t mat- 
ter. One includes a series of 
letters from Sherwood Anderson; there 
is what seems to be a thorough bibliog- 
raphy, but no index. 


then 


section 





To the best of my knowledge, I never 
set eyes on Paul Rosenfeld in my life; 
reading this book, I have a sense of loss, 

ROLFE HUMPHRIES 


Films 


INEMA 16,” a film society founded 

in New York last fall, is not ex. 
clusively devoted to 16 mm. films. The 
idea is to show the best of the various 
kinds of documentary, pedagogical, ex- 
perimental, and (sometimes) censorable 
novies which don’t ordinarily get a 
showing in theaters, not even in the 
little theaters. Some of them do get 
shown around, more or less, in union 
parish houses, schools; some 
others, I imagine, by societies of amateur 
movie-makers, or in the homes of friends, 
or, in a sort of extension of shop talk, 
among the people who made them in the 
first place. But in general the people who 
make such pictures have to work against 
the discouraging assumption that their 
work will never be seen by most of the 
people who might be most interested; 
let alone by a general audience. And, on 
the other end, those who might like to 
see such films seldom get a chance to. 
The only way I can imagine of getting 
these people and the films and their 
makers into any kind of healthy recipro- 
cal acquaintance is through just this kind 
of subscription plan. There, I gather, the 
difficulties only begin: some of the dis- 
tributors or owners of these movies re- 
fuse to “cooperate” at all; others make 
it as hard as possible rather than as easy 
as possible. But all this is likely to 
loosen up with time, and already a great 
deal of work, good and bad, is available 

So far as I know, Cinema 16 is th 

only society of its kind in the country. | 
only hope the idea will spread. I only 
wish it might spread well beyond the 
big key cities; for I have some idea how 
many interested people there are in 
smaller cities and small towns who never 
get a chance to see such films as these, or 
European films either. But in many ccm- 
munities there are probably so few of 
these people that they doubt they can 
ever develop or support any kind of sub- 
scription plan. Another difficulty is that 
at any distance from New York it be- 
comes very hard to know whom to write 
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yr information about available films, 
gin. Alex Vogel, of C 


= - 
tells me that he 


ity and thirty inquiring le 


yw to be inema 
has had between 


ters from 


yus parts of the country; so the 
1 is already beginning. The society 


| be glad to hear from anyone who is 
adcress is Cinema 16, 
New York 16. 

All that is unfortunate about movies 
of course, begin and 
lywood and the general Hollywood 


biggest mistakes 


end with 


the 
nd one which appears 


is to as- 


lience. One of 

it can be made a 
to be made remarkably often, 
uncommercial or relatively un- 
good 


mmercial motives guarantee a 


m or a good minority enilien nce for it. 
Instead, such motives guarantee special 
‘mptations and liabilities, as grave at 
ust as those imposed by rankest com- 
mercialism. Only too documen- 
taries make the very word seem a syno- 
nym for dulness. Only too much of the 
boils 


pedagogical and 


many 


content 
dishonest 


social 
lown to special pleading, 
thinking and perception, and again dul- 
Only too often the experiments 
not fundamentally experimental 
bor- 


ness. 


more when movie people first 


Ss 


rowed them from other arts and to some 
extent from science back in the 1920's 
And there are inevitable drawbacks 
about this kind of showing which so ex- 

lusively assembles the specially inter- 
oer the danger of a kind of churchy 
smell to the whole business which seems 
to me essentially much more hostile to 
vigorous work and vigorous enjoyment 
and criticism than the good honest 
stench of the average movie theater—the 
odor, if not of sanctity, of cold, arro- 
gant, uncritical self-righteousness in the 
audience, in the pictures, and in those 
who make them. But that can’t be 
helpe d, certainly not at this stage of the 


game anyhow. 
all you get. Some of the most ait 
selfless, and talented people in movies 
some of the best 


And it isn’t by any mean 


work on such pictures; 
that can be hoped for will come from 

1em if from anyone; and the audience 
is io no means all churchy. After all, 
there are a good many people who hon- 
, know the difference 


and bad, and 


estly enjoy movies 


between good work 
care a great deal about the difference 
They are the people I hope, and assume 
who will be most interested to learn 


more about Cinema 16. 





B. H. 
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Records 


7 VICTOR has issued a new re- 
cording of Debussy’s String Quar- 
tet made by the Paganini Quartet 
(DV-17 on DM-1213 on 
Shellac, $6). Of the work I like 


and third movements 











vinylite 
only 


the ied and 
hese are played better t! the Gret ] 
these are payed better than the first anc 


last, which seem to me 
Of avec passion; 


feverishly ex- 
ed rather than décidé 
quiet portions there are 


Wise 


but even in the 
questionable 


The sound from the 


mannered and other 
| ' } . 
details of phrasing. 
vinylite records seems limited in treble 
range, and the violins get to be shrill 
in loud high passages. 
nether set (DM-1216, makes 
rtstiick 


one package of Weber's Konzer 
and and 


for piano 
orchestra, played by Arrau with the Chi- 
One is 


8G) 





Strauss’s Burleske 
cago Symphony under Defauw. 
a virtuoso display piece with episodes of 
rately 
and 


want- 


the other a moder 
Strauss; 
there a person 


ing one should have to take the other. 


grace and charm, 
enjoyable piece of early 


is no reason why 


As it happens, however, he is not likely 


to want either as it comes off tl 
ords. Arrau’s 
better than in the Weber, where the ex- 


1e ec 
ese fec- 


playing in the Strauss is 
ed grace and charm sound syn- 
hard and 


rassages. 


wer 
apgera 


thetically contrived and as 


display | 


and brashness 


The effect 


may be due partly to a piano which has 
no depth and body in the bass and 


sounds like a xylophone in the treble; 
but that may in turn be due to record- 


sound of the or- 


makes the 


hard with no body 


wh: h 
chestra thin and 

down below and excessive brilliance 
wants the Weber 


above. Anyone who 





piece should get the beautiful C: 
performance in the old Columbia set. 

Lalo’s Symphonie espagnole f 
lin and orchestra has 
Menuhin 


with the Colonne Orchestra 
Fournet {- 


under (DN 


an engaging minor 


. 1 — .. Te . een 
hin plays with more continuity rase 
] lees rece ace f + » +} nm he 1 =| 
ana iess coarseness OF MIC iil l ~ is 
lai b jad 1 af tha 

been doing. The recorded sound of the 


not up to what we have 


seen getting from Europe 
f I 
‘ an , 
xamples of European re ling at 






his new Royal Phil- 
1289, $1.25) offers 


“Feuers- 


by Beecham with 
harmonic. One (12-( 
the Love Scene from Strauss’s 

a good late Strauss; 
the cther (12-0239, $1.25), the Dance 
ym. Musorgsky’s 


sumably as re- 


not,” a bit of not very 
of the Persian slaves fri 
“Khovans 


vised by Rimsky-Korsakov —engaging at 


hina, pre 
! 


too repetitious in the end. 


if 


1] : 
are exceiient, 


- ' 

first Dut 
performances 
} - , . ] - 
derivative, and pleas- 
shony No. 


Ww ell rec¢ rded 


Schubert's early, 


a itly unimportant Sym} 5 gets 
ward 
Koussevitzky and the 

15, $4.75). 


copy of 


a straightfor 
performance by 
Boston Symphony 
The first record in my review 
the set has noisy surfaces; tl 
And 
ance of Bach's | 
No. 6 with a small group from his 


(DM-1211, $5) 


1.417 } -- 
dull than I have 


' 
1c Others are 


ia 9 
NoussevitZky § perform- 
t 


not bad. 
3randenburg Concerto 
or- 
does not make 


always 


. % : 
Stravinsky $ music 


; . 
At the concert of 


April by the young conductor 


put on in 


. ‘ 1c 
M{ravinsky himself con- 


Robert Craft, 








ducted his “Symphonies d'instruments 
concertantes,”” and 

for piano and or- 

mphony in C. I heard 

the Symp es" when Stokowski 
played it with the Philadelphia Orches- 


tra in New York in the ai 20's; and 
Anda 





i 
‘ 7? 
horrid little piece was what it. still 
; 1 » after the fare e mare 
sounce Lixe . E enty oO no 
— } nn 1 - nf ‘ > 
years, and although I have come to en- 
joy the cther works on the program. It 
was a pleasure to hear Stravinsky s own 
clear and strong pet formance of "Danses 
concertantes””: ; was impressed by 
the unmistak rr > conducting talent of 
young Craft—that ts, his ability to get 
an orchestra to do what he wanted, al- 


sments of his entire body 
Elly 
Kassman—who at her own concert 


earlier in the season had lacked the 


ng to observe 


nbarrass 





sheer physical power required by Stra- 
vinsky's Piano Coencerto—played th 
less taxing > part in the Capriccio 
i s 
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Letters to the Editors 





A Foreign Policy Declaration 
Dear § I critical 
of An ’ ire often 
i | oO i eo) shert 
term alter W led at once 
is a declara at will clear 
the | isic motiva 
tions of wv 1 par lar 
acts } i 

big pl : such I ' l- 
tion of freedol a x course worse 
than usel wha essary is a state- 
ment that will get bel ind th usual 
clichés and say nething positive and 
useful. S be important in- 
struments of | nd cannot be dis- 
missed as ‘mere words.”’ A joint state- 
ment by A id British gov- 


ng lines could 


ernments on 
rally men of | everywhere toa 
decent policy of world reconstruction. 
yubled state of 
the world and of the widespread confu- 
ing the best means of achiev- 

ing the objectives for which the Second 
World War was fought and won by the 
United Nations, the governments of the 
States and the United Kingdom 
to make their position clear by 
following principles, at 
the same time inviting any other govern- 


sion concert 


United 
wish 


n sting the 
enunciating ie 


ment which so desires to associate itself 
with this declaration 

1. We recognize the imperative duty of 
cooperating in the rehabilitation of Europe 
and of other areas whose economy has 
been disrupted by the war, in the interests 
not only of the welfare of the inhabitants 
of those areas but also of human progress 
as a whole. 

2. We are fully aware that it is not 
sufficient to re the economic and 
social structure which prevailed immedi- 
ately before the war or before the rise of 
fascism, and recognize the necessity of 
positive, forward-looking action in Europe, 
the Far East, and elsewhere if we are to 


rest 


achieve a world which will combine eco- 
cial justice, and political 
freedom to the degree. We 
therefore welcome change if it is in this 
it takes place without de- 


nomic security, S 
maximum 


and if 


aurection 1G If 


ceit or violence. 

3. We are aware that the Soviet Union 
does not believe in the compatibility of 
economic security with political freedom 
as we understand the latter, and we real- 
ize that the official Soviet philosophy can 
find no room for genuine social and eco- 
progress outside a Communist or 
wntrolled state. While appre- 


between our 


nomic 
Communist-« 


ciating the radical difference 


wn view and that of the Soviets we wish 


ng most strongly 


t economic secu and political free- 
dom are not only compatible but bound 
up with each other, and we affirm that 
our objective is a world both free and 
secure, a world in which men can enjoy 


an abundance both of ideas and of bread. 

4. We do not claim perfection for 
either American capitalism or British 
le © socialism, but under both sys- 


itizens are free to criticize defects 
and to help remedy them. Further, we be- 
lieve that under both systems, whatever 
men can work honestly and 
effectively for a better world. We ar 
ready to join hands with all those who 
have jective ultimately in view 
and allow differences concerning the best 
means we ought to pursue to be decided 
by the events. 

5. In the meantime, to prove our own 
we offer to cooperate in a joint 
attempt to solve the pressing problems 
posed by civil conflict in China, Greece, 
and elsewhere and by the unhappy situa- 
tion in Palestine, with the understanding 
that these problems shall be approached 
from the point of view of the welfare of 
the people involved rather than the sup- 
posed interests of “blocs” and “powers.” 
We invite any government that accepts 
this position to join us in this attempt. 

6. Mankind has the technical 
knowledge and the material resources to 
implement all the social ideals which have 
inspired men of good-will throughout the 
ages—or to make war on itself with un- 
precedented destructiveness. The choice 
must be made now, and no question of 
ideological orthodoxies, face-saving, or 
national pride should be allowed to pre- 
vent us, or any other nation which shares 
the objectives indicated in paragraph 2, 
from cooperating in immediate practical 
measures to insure that the choice is the 
right one. DAVID DAICHES 


Ithaca, N. Y., June 20 


tems 
their defects, 


the same ol 


gi od faith, 


now 


Why Not Support Wallace? 


Dear Sirs: 1 am in almost complete agree- 
ment with your criticism of the Truman 
Administration on domestic and inter- 
national affairs, and cannot understand 
why you oppose Wallace for the Presi- 
dency. Your main assumption appears to 
be that Wallace’s candidacy has pro- 
duced a split in the liberal ranks and so 
will assure the election of a reactionary 
President and Congress. But could re- 
action have been stopped if Wallace had 
remained in the Democratic camp, sup- 
porting its nominee—doubtless Truman 


self? Would the voters then have 
any real choice between reactionary Re- 
publicans and reactionary Democrats? 
Suppose the Republicans are elected 
what real change will there be in either 
domestic or international action? On 
matters they may be more 
in open avowal of conservatism, 

but will they be more reactionary? In- 
lly, could they be more dis- 
ruptive of the U. N.? Is there any real 
between the two 


ternationa 
. | 
for liberals 


If not, what truly liberal objections 
are there to supporting Wallace? On 
policy are there any? On inter- 
national matters he may have more con- 
fidence than is warranted in attaining 
agreement with Russia, but what is 
wrong with honest and vigorous trying? 
In any case, isn’t Wallace right in de- 
nouncing unilateral U. S. action against 
the U. S. S. R. and in demanding reli- 
ance upon the U. N. as the joint agency 
of all nations to stop war and to pro- 
mote peace? Is there any real way to 
peace except through the U. N. 

Wallace is said to be controlled by 
Communists and to be pro-Russian, but 
is he? I feel that he has not sufficiently 
criticized the unilateral maneuvers of the 
U. S. S. R. and that he should have 
definitely dissociated himself from the 
Communists, but is he not strictly an 
American liberal in his criticism of at- 
tempts to by-pass the U. N.? Is this posi- 
tion not the crux of international! liberal- 
ism, whatever one’s attitude may be 
toward communism and Russia? 

The only significant criticism of the 
Wallace movement in which I concur 
is based on its failure to support truly 
liberal Democratic or Republican candi- 
dates for Congress. The reason is gen- 
erally local—the special position of the 
candidate or his unwillingness to accept 
third-party nomination or support, which 
has nothing to do with the Wallace na- 
tional campaign. In most instances the 
difficulties can probably be overcome be- 
fore November, and major-party Con- 
gressional candidates will be supported 
if they are in fact liberal. And what- 
ever third-party headquarters directs, the 
mass of Wallace supporters are inde- 
pendents and will vote for Congres- 
sional candidates on the basis of merit. 
Furthermore, Wallace will doubtless 
bring out at least 10,000,000 more votes 
than would be cast in a normal Presi- 
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-ntial election. A  55,000,000-vote 
1 


tion will probably elect more liberals 
Congress, whatever their party ties, 
an a 45,000,000-vote in 
the voters are disgusted with both 


JOHN BAUER 


election 
rich 
| parties. 


New York, June 12 


[Most of the questions raised by Mr. 
Bauer have been dealt with at length 
n other issues of The Nation, Since he 
mphasizes the by-passing of the United 
Nations, however, and makes the au- 
thority of that body the “crux of liberal- 
ism,” he would seem to be more in 
agreement with Secretary Marshall than 
Mr. Wallace on the question of 
settling our differences with Russia. As 
for independent Congressional candi- 
lates, Mr. Bauer “concurs” in our 
criticism but chooses to believe at one 
and the same time that the new party 
can’t help putting up its own candidates, 
that it will reverse this policy in due 
time, and that, if it doesn’t, its mem- 
bers will back Wallace against Truman 
while supporting Congressional candi- 
dates who back Truman against Wallace. 
—EDITORS THE NATION } 


with 


Right City, Wrong Paper 


Dea Sirs: Through inadvertence, you 
identified me with the St. Louis Star- 
Times in connection with my article on 
the TVA in your issue of June 12. I 
have been back at my old stand on the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch for some ten 
months now. ERNEST KIRSCHTEN 
St. Louis, June 16 
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JACQUES BARZUN is prof 


1 ~1 = §- Inie shu n th 
history at Columbia University and the 

1 . ~t ft Le ¢ h:-t 
author of a number of books, of which 


cent is “The Teacher 


America.” 

GEORGE SOULE is the author of 
“America’s Stake in Britain’s Future” 
and other books. He will publish “In- 
troduction to Economic Science” in the 


f51] 
iAall. 


ERNEST JONES is in the English De- 
partment of Queens College. 


IRVING HOWE is a frequent con- 
tributor to The Nation. 


ROLFE HUMPHRIES is the author of 
several books of verse, including ‘The 
Summer Landscape,” “Out of the 
wel,” and “Forbid Thy Ravens.” 
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Crossword Puzzle No. 269 


BY FRANK W. LEWIS 
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, 24, 8, 19, 16, 17. Instructions to the 
bailet in L’Allegro? (4, 3, 4, 2, 2, 3, 
. ss & « 
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fow a classic author notes his coal 
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In the west they never run dry. (7) 
How Tosti said goodbye. (7) 


Oil up part of the French milit 
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machine. (5) 





Is Mary ell she might be - -— a coun- 
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Sprung up like a flower. (4) 
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Genuine part. (7) 
Bad letters are; some actors should 
pe. (1) 
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A performance which might ke it 
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4 It’s unhealthy at the seaside. (7) 
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6 Bot! the president! (5) 
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Street * New York 7, N. ¥. 








PROFESSION RVICES 


WRITERS!—Your work ould be sold? 

Send for cir« r! Daniel S. Mead, 264 

Fifth Aver Nn. . 41 
MAGAZINES 





¢ THE LIBERAL - 


ng * Liberal and Rationalist Viewpoint 
Morthly journal of the 
Friendship Liberal League 
2914 Nicholas St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
L. Alt, Secretary 
$1.00 PER YEAR Sample cepy upon request 


Present 








WORLD—The Thinker’s 
Growing Freethought 
“Owned by Sub- 
copy. Address: 


PROGRESSIVE 
Magazine. Fastest 
Publication in America. 
scribers” Free sample 
Clifton, N. J. 


RE ADI R’S DIC sEST for seven 
plus book, one dollar. Louis 
Golubovsky, 364C Rockaway Parkway, 


Brookly i? =. F 
BOOKANIA 
~ ROOSEVELTIANA _ 
Franklin D 
Box 813 


THE 


P.O 











HOW CAN hd Dorset OUT? 
Information ay matte er 
fon, problem, a 3 aaa 
ments represe 
Offictally licensed ; 
1922. Reasonable, Confidential 
WILLIAM HERMAN 
170 Broadway New York 7, M. Y. 











MEXICO ACCOMMODATIONS 
ae 


“YOUR HOST IN MEXICO” 
OFFERS ONE-WEEK 
L-EXPENSE TOURS 

and meals, sight-see- 

ing im Mexice City and trips te the 

Pyramids of the Sun and Moon, floet- 

Cuerna- 


Includes hotel 


Xochimilee, 
and Puebla for 


ing gardens of 


vaca, Taxco, Toluca 


only #60: 


STRING JAUNTS AND 
TRIPS TAILOKED TO 
AND BUDGET 


STO! 
DELUAE 
YOUR INTERESTS 


Meet the people ef modern Mexico, 
visit ancient Indian villages, colonial 
new progressive communi- 
visit 
climb 


cities and 
Outstanding artists, 
the literati gather, 
Paricutin, ancient 
a beach and 


ties, Meet 
cafes where 
the voleances, see 
Mayan cities, leaf on 
swim, De what you want 
and for less than it would cost trav- 
elling en your own. 


in comfort 


Travel train, plane, bus or in your 
LONA TOURS makes your 
reservations and meets you on ar- 
rival. Intelligent service pre- 
vided where desired and when helpful. 


own car, 


guide 


WRITE NOW TO 


LONA TOURS 
Juarez 56, Mexico City 





























“SUMMER RENTALS 


ROOMS on 
nd kitch 
T. Li 


W OODS FrOCK, ° 
apat rni 


r¢ 


L ESTATE 
MODERN First Nat! Bank Bid 20,000 
sy. ft., $14,000 net rental. At heavy traffic 
junction of Mam. Ave. & Bo ston Post me 
in Mamaroneck. Owner, L. N. Rosenbau 
565 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Classified Advertising Rates 
| 74 CENTS A LINE (SIX WORDS) 
minimum 3 lines 


Classified Display $7.39 per Inch 


Attractive discounts for 
multiple insertions 
? 


THE NATION 


20 Vesey Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


& Son 





eS OS Oe 


MEXICO, Cuernavaca, Acapulco. Furnished 
houses, also room and board. Write Vier- 
reyes, Pueblo 388. Mexico, D P. 


nn LANGUAGES 


HEBREW, ARABIC, FRENCH, _ SPAN. 
ISH, 25 other language phonograph record 
courses. All makes. New, used, sold, rented. 
A. Alin, 475 Sth Ave, N. Y. 17, 
MU 3-1093. 


HANDW RITING ANALYSIS 


SC IENTIFIC ‘H AN DW RITING anal analysis. 
Alfred Kar nfer 62 Leroy S.. N. Y. C. Tel. 
WA 41575. Cooperat ing with doctors, psy- 
cholegists, schools, firms, industries. Lessons. 
By appointment, evenings. Marital, educa- 
vores. | psychological problems. 


Fee $3.00. 
: _MISCEL LANEOUS | 








Ww. ANT to. make the acquaint-— 
interesting cultured people? 
Then join ug st once and meet as many 
dignified, honerable men and women as 
you want to meet thru correspondence. 
Particulars and descriptions FREE in 
plain, sealed envelope, 
The FRIENDSHIP PILOT 
Porter Street Station, Box 
_ Detroit 9, _ Michigan 


po You 


ance of 











BArclay 7-1066 














LOVERS OF COLONIAL ARCHITEC- 
TURE—restore your old house or old 
church or finish off your new home with 
authentic used Colonial doors, windows, 
flooring and beams—thousands to choose 
from. Little Ferry Wrecking Co., Inc. 
70-90 Bergen Pike, Little Ferry, N. J. 


The NATION 


sO RTS 
40 SPCANERE ccnccncesess 


DAILY CONFERENCES JULY-AUGUST, 
roerated 4 


‘ a orld Fellowship, couw'sy § 
few chances loft—for wy reservations ® ‘ 


rood “l and r 3 to #6 catly are acres, 
B lakes. a t strear nsp ied forests M 


; 

‘ 

swam ating. “shir ry 
ce mtries, creed r¢ 
. 

‘ 

* 


\ 4 races 

VW l Pea 
Write for 15 Photos, etc. Free 

Se See CCS SSS OSHS 


CASA MANOR 


LAKE COSSAYUNA 

COSSAYUNA, NEW YORK 
« from famed Saratoga. Comfortable. rest 
Exeellent food. Swimming, bostir 
recordings. Family accommocda 
Adults, $45 weekly. Chilire 





or call. 
JACOB M. OLSHANSKY 
ST. Phone 5-0363 ALBANY, N. Y 











GREENMOUNT ‘LODGE 
PERU, VERMONT 

f tee vitahle Lodg e is hig iad eee 

Manchester. ¢ 


aber 
fishing. hiking. ! 


Mountains. Fine guifing in 
Beautiful lake swimming. Riding 
ping-pong or “just loafing in 4 
Library and recordings. 4 


elous food. 


| 

! 

| badminton, 

| Homey bedrooms 

And mar ) 

| Attractive rates. For information: 
WHITE MOUNTAIN SKI SHOP 

| tf 


Archery 
the sun.” 


Rmali congerial group 


New York : 560 Fifth Avenue. LO 5-4999 ¢ 
Great Neck: 215 Middiencek Rd., Great Neck 5830 { 





~~ 


MERRIEWOODE— 


A CAMP FOR ADULTS STODDARD, N. H. 


FOR YOUR ENJOYMENT Beautiful Highland Lake 
10 milea long, with good fishing ca free use of boats 
tnteresting hiking objectives thru wood 
fine tennis and handball courts. badm 
huftleboard. archery, riflery, croquet. ping-pong. 
square and folk dancing. 


OLIVE H. G. BARON, Director 











LAFAYETTE LODGE—‘50 miles from 
New York. Famous for fine French food 
Beautiful mountain scenery. Reasonable 
rates. Adults—accommodations. Orrs M 


Road, Cornwall 543R, | ae 2 


200 ACRES of scenic beauty. Catskil! 
Lawns, woods, brooks, bathing. Enjoy c 
mowntnte climate and interesting meals. $40. 
Small capacity. No objection to dogs. Re 
Sprucet wh, N. Y. 103-1649—eveni1 


DELIGHTFUL INN at foothills 

Catskill Mountain Range. Fishing, 

ming nearby. For those who enjoy beauti: 
ful country, good food including super) 
Smorgasbord Weekly rate: $35. Larsens 
Inn, West St Shokan, N.Y. N. Y. Tel. Shokan 2416. 


FARMS & yp ACREAGE 








Hackensack 2-6451. 


8-ROOM COLONIAL; electricity; running 
water; barn; 5 acres; 6 miles from Tangik 
wood: good condition; bargain $5500. 
Berkshire Farm Agency, East Chatham, 
New York and Lenox, M Mass. 


8-ROOM COLONIAL; | bath: electricity; 65 
acres; barns; near mountain lake and Tan- 
glewood; $9000. Berkshire Farm Agency, 
Lenox, Mass. 


GOOD NEIGHBORS WANTED, choice 
acres are offered much below developer's 
prices. Write Chester Rick, Peekskill, N. Y. 
Tel. 2515M. 











LIVE IN 1-ROOM, kitchenette, bath while 
building rest cinder block house. Ya-acre 
land. Good transportation. 20 miles from 
Washington, D. C. Occupancy 30 days. 
$2850. Cash $1500. Box 1767, </o The 
Nation. 


Ee oe NE A 








